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CATALOGUES. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 








ILLIAMS NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Gg P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
° BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 








IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 
KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, hi h-class’ Erigtess 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Stree 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for raha 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upop the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 
leph 65121. Tel h * Africanism, London.” 








OR the AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR—A NEW 
MANUAL by Dr. Scott, 1s. post free, 17, Crondace Road, 
Fulham. Autographs 4.4 a large variety for sale ; lists free. 





r[TEE- -WRITING promptly and accurately done. 
English, sy pe 1,000 Words rench and German, in Roman 
gr 1,000. French “ae, , meee and re- 


18, artiner Crescent, N.V 

O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

LETTRES.—A Gentleman engaged in Pietesing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to ge s nglish Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING toa very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it —r at present gone, with er highest 
aporoval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply | by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs, 

e 


man & Van Praagh, Solicitors, 23, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
L ON ON LIsB 
Oe JAMES’S 8 SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Presipent—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Prestpents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Right Rev, 
the LORD BISHOP of — HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., 

HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


Tavsrene— Bight Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN 
LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 


The saneony contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year: Life- 
Membership, ——— to 3 — olumes ate allowed to 
Country, and Ten to Town ers. Reading-Room Open from 
10 to half-past 6. CATALOGUE. Fifth Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 
price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 


Cc. s HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


MESSRS. J. 6. ‘DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Coliection of of Im- 
portant Plates eee on view. 
Process BLOCKS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 
Book ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 

in the _, which are special! pted meet the wants of 

ti heologists, and those e: in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan . 


J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
IMproveD Rapip PxHoro-MECHANICAL PROCEsS, 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 

Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., 
&c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and Price List on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LUNDON 


characters, 1s, 3d. 
ferences.—Miss E. 
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deposit andallows Interest 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 
THURSDAY, Marcu 17th, at 5 p.m. * sw MUSEUM a 

PRACTICAL GHOLOGY, Jermyn Street, S.W., a Paper by Miss 
MORISON on “THE JRNAL of a VOYAGE of CECILIA 
PRINCESS of SWEDEN, e- the COURT of QUEEN ELIZABETH,” 


will read, 
HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 
115, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS 

and ENGRAVERS.—ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society 

NoW OPEN at the SOCIETY’S GALLERY, No. 5a, Pall Mall East, 
from 10 to 6. Admission, Is. ‘A. Stewarz, Secretary. 





PBPYScot CYMRU. — UNIVERSITY of 
WALES. 


The aivecsity Court is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT 
of EXTE EXAMINERS for DEGREES in the following 
Departments for the Year 1898 :— 

GEOLOGY (One Examiner). 

ENGINEERING (One Examiner). 

MINING fou aye 

MINE 8 EYING (One Examiner). 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. (One Examiner). 

Candidates for Examinerships must send in their names to the 
Recistaar with any attestations of their qualifications as they may 
think desirable, on or before Monday, March 14th, 1898. Information 
in regard to the work and stipends of Examiners may be obtained on 
application to IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
Town Hall Chambers, Newport, Mon. 





UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 1898.-SIX OPEN SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, Three (£150, £60, and £50) in Science and Three (£100, £50, 

and £30) in Arts.—Particulars, and copies of Examination a ers, OD 
application to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


UY’S HOSP ITAL. — PRELIMINARY 

SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.) CLASSES are held throughout 

the year. Special Instruction is given for the July Examination. 
Fee, 16 Guineas, 








CIENCE MISTRESS (B.Sc. Lond. or Camb. 

pos) WANTED for WELSH INTERMEDIATE and 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL. Salary £100 to £120. Other Vacancies.— 
Miss Lovisa Broven, 25, Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 


The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe- 
tition 12 Appoint ts as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Accounts Branch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department. Indian State Railways. 

For particulars, apply to Secretary at College. 








ADIES’ WEEKLY NEWSPAPER for SALE or 

AMALAAMASION with other Paper. Established 6 years.— 

For particulars apply to Yee to Office of Tux Acapemy, 
43, pase manmade a 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
(Adverticoments é in asath column are inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 





ANTED. aie of ‘THE ACADEMY’? for 
llth JANUARY, 1896. Full price (3d. per copy) paid.— 
Apply Acapemy Office, 43, Chancery Lane, London. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
-nzZat kw S&B By 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT, INTEREST allowedon DEPOSITS 


repayable on demand, 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT pOCoenss, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES puschesed and sold 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Forthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
thly on each d£1, 








BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full partioulars, post free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





'THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 


PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS of 
FAMOUS WORKS of ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the GREAT 
CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH ART. 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS of the 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS. 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS from the 
PARIS SALONS. 


Those interested in Art, and in the recent developments of the 
Photographic Reproduction of Pictures, are invited to inspect the 
Company's extensive Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all 
Schools, aow on view at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where 
may also be seen a series of exe amples framed in mouldings of ym | 
designed patterns, made ia oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 
Autotypes form acceptable artistic gifts, and are eminently suited for 
the adornment of the Home. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. With upwards of One 
Hundred Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
Twenty-three Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post free, One Sarita. 





AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE 
74, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 





COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS perannum, 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends ma 
UNITEin ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 





A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.* 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copiesof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, New Oxrorp Srrezr; 241, Brompton Roan, 8.W.; 
48, QugEEN VicToRIA SrREET, E.C., Lonpon; and 
at Barton ArRcADE, MANCHESTER, 
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‘Blot Stock’s New, Publications. 


THOMAS BEST JERVIS, 


Lient.-Colonel Bombay Engineers, H.E.1.C,’s Service, 
Director of the Topographical and Statistical War 
Department. A Biography. By his Son, W. P. JERVIS. 

“The biographer has done his work with judgment and 
diseretion, and has produced a work of considerable general 
utility and interest.”"—Glasgow Herald. 

* A faithful autobiography. As being a centenary tribute 
hy his son, there is much relating to the condition of India 
in former times, the better enabling us to judge of the 
progress manifested in that country of later vears.”” 

Western Daily Mercury. 


“ MAETERLINCK AT HIS BEST.” 


TRANSATLANTIC. TRAITS : 


Essave by the Hon. MARTIN MORRIS, 

“ Mr. Morris is an admirer of Emerson and of Thoreau, 
but it is not impossible that if he lives he may surpass his 
models, and he already often reminds the reader of Maeter- 
linek at his best, while he adds to the pathos of the Fleming 
his own western Irish wit.’’— Athenaeum. 

“ His impressions are vividly and felicitonsly expressed, 
ona In all his varying moods—intense, e.ralté, paradoxical, 
or flippant—Mr., Morris challenges attention.’’—Spectator. 

“ A pithy book, written with brains...... full of swift obser- 
vation, generous appreciation, and the kind of manly 
eandour which nobody worth a rush can resent...... There is 
vigour and freshness in these pages, and the social judg- 
ments which they contain are according to knowledge...... 
and knowledge, moreover, interpreted by common sense.” 

Speaker. 
Tn crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 


STORM and SUNSHINE in the 


DALES. By P. H. LOCKWOOD. 

“Mr. Lockwood is an enthusiast, and revels in the ghylis 
and fells around Sedbergh, and he has the accomplishment 
of imparting his enthusiasm to his reeders. If an attrac- 
tion were nece*sary to the volume it wonld be supplied by 
the really excellent photographs which illustrate the book.” 


Tn crown &vo, cloth, price 2s. Star. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES for 


the YOUNG COLLECTOR (Lepidoptera). By 
WILLIAM A, MORLEY. 

“A very handy, convenient, and useful little book, which 
should serve as a pleasant introduction to a more advanced 
stndv of the subject.”— Bookseller. 

“Will be found useful by those beginning the study of 
this branch of natural history.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOOK, 62, Patornoster Row, London, E.C. 
THE BLAISDELL 
SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL. 


Ask for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 
at any stationer’s. The BiuackLeap PeNncits are made in 
6 Grades: H.B; H; B; H.H; B.B; finest Bavarian Lead, 
equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils, Cotourrp 
Crayon Penciis in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, 
tough and smooth, rich in colour. 


HOW USED.—Start the paper with a pin or any 
pointed instrument—a slight pull—off it comes, and the 
lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points to 
every Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from 
whittling away or breaking the lead. 

No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty 
marking-stuff on your fingers. 





If your stationer does not sell them send 1s. for 


set of sample pencils to— 
BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., LTD., 
46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


Exrraors From A Lecturk on ‘ Foops anp THEIR VALUES,” 
py Dra. Anprew Witson, F.R.S.E., &c.—“ If any motives— 
firat, of due regard for health, and second, of getting full 
food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 
us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s 
being the most nutritious) should be made to replace tea and 
coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea and coffee 
are not foods, This is the whole science of the matter in 
a nutshell, and he who runs may read the obvious moral of 
the story.” 








THE COMING of LOVE, and other Poems, 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


[Second Edition. 


“In *The Coming of Love’ Mr. Watts-Dunton has struck not a new aote only, but a new chord in litera- 


ture.”—Literature. 


“Superb writing. ‘The Coming of Love’ has its chances for all time. ‘Christmas at the Mermaid’ brings on the 
scene some of Shakespeare’s greatest contemporaries. It is marked by the poet’s strongest characteristics, his rare 
art of describing by successive images of strength and beauty.’”’— Daily News. 

** Original and interesting, fresh in subject and feeling.’ — Times. 

** Has the distinctive quality of not resembling the work of any other poet.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Gives the author a definite, permanent, and distinguished position among present-day poets.”—Globe, 

“The Coming of Love’ will be among the enduring poetic work of the century.”—Star. 

“*The Coming of Love’ is a striking story, powerfully told. Mr. Watts-Dunton’s ‘ Sugred Sonnets’ are as well 
known as Shakespeare’s were when Francis Meres first chronicled their existence.” — Daily Chronicle. 

“A work which the stndent and the literary historian must turn with feeling and reverence for many a generation 
tocome, ‘Rhona’ surely has come to stay in English poetry.””—Sun. 

“In a letter published in 1882 Rossetti pronounced Mr. Watts-Dunton’s sonnets ‘splendid affairs.’ It will be 
remembered by readers of Mr. W. Sharp’s monograph that, on account of the haunting magic of ‘The Coming of Love,’ 
Rossetti intended to use one of the scenes for a picture—that depicted in a sonnet called ‘ The Stars in the River,’ which 
he pronounced to be the most original of all versions of the ‘ Doppelginger’ legend.”,—Atheneum. ; 

“In Coleridgean mastery of supernatural glamour, the poems are among the most remarkable published for many 


years.”’— Morning Leader. 


“The first characteristic which strikes us in ‘The Coming of Love’ is its extreme originality. It differs from 


contemporary poetry, not so much in degree as in kind. 


The andacity of the whole scheme is amazing. It is full of 


beautiful, subtle, and at times splendid, writing.”—Saturday Review. 

*** Natura Benigna’ is an incantation, like that by which Saul summoned to his presence the Witch of Endor. It is 
a spell, a wizard word, whispered in the poet’s ear by the unseen lips, whence Coleridge and Wordsworth learned their 
lore—a spell that can at any time conjure the very spirit of nature before us.”—American Bookman, 


JOHN LANE, Tue Bopiry Heap, Vigo Street, London, W. 





“MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 








MR. HEINEMANN begs to announce that he 
will publish Mr. I. ZANGWILL’S New Book, 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO, 
on TUESDAY, MARCH 15th, in one volume, 


price Six Shillings. 





London: WM. HEINEMAN 


IMPORTANT. 


All who are interested in books, cither as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 


Among the many attractions of its columns the following 
may be mentioned :— 

Literary articles (including leader on some prominent 
topic of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on current events in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
and magazines, correspondence, &c., &c. An exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 


NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


(the most complete list issued) giving the full title, size, 
price, and _—. with an index of subjects and name 
of book and author in one alphabet, Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of disposing of their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others that they may be in need of; and 
attention is particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the privilege of a four-line advertisement 
free each week in this column, They also receive a gratis 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a handsome 
quarto volume containing over 250 illustrations. 

As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ Record stands un- 
rivalled, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Tae PustisHers’ Crrcurar can be had by sending Postal 

Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & 

Co., Limited, the Proprietors, St. Dunstan’s House, 

Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be made, 

For One Year, post-free to any part of Great 


Britain and Ireland ... e a 8s. 6d. 

» Six Months ditto ditto 4s. 6d. 

»» Three Months ditto ditto 2s, 6d. 
To America and the Continent, the Annual Sub- 

scription, including postage ove » ls, 0d, 





London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 











N, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1897. 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE, 


THE 


ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


Royal 8vo, pp. over 224, cloth limp, 5s, net; or 
half-roan limp, 6s, 6d, net. 


It contains a much longer List of Works than last year’s 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, but the price remains the same, viz., 5s. net, cloth 
limp; or half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 


***The Englis': Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
importance, There is nething existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it as a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modern publications.” —Daily News. 


“Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.”—Athenaum. 


**We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 


** «The English Catalogue of Books’ is known and appre- 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.”’—Scotsman. 


“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It isin its class the most 
useful of records......The entire work is, indeed, a precious 
record.” —Notes and Queries. 





London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E C. 
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V.R.I, 1837-1897. 


THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD, 18387-1897. 


By W. A. LINDSAY, Q.C., Windsor Herald. 
Crown 4to, 25s. net. 


i ique work contains a complete list of all those persons who, during the sixty years of the Queen’s reign, have had the honour of being in personal attendance upon Her 
a ziving the dates of their qarviee, together with a series of official notices, and biographies. It is thoroughly authentic and accurate, and Her Majesty has graciously 
accepted the first copy, expressing her pleasure at the work. 


THE CATHEDRAL. © 


By J. K. HUYSMANS. Translated by CLARA BELL. With an Introduction by C. KEGAN PAUL. 











Crown 8vo, 68, [Now read y. 
“This long-expected book is out at last, and bids fair to attract as much attention as its predecessors...... It would be idle to deny that M. Huysmans presents some of the 
characteristics of a great artist....... His picture of the cathedral stands out with the force and delicacy of a noctune by Mr. Whistler.”—Academy.| 





AN INDEX TO THE EARLY PRINTED BOOKS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
From -+he Invention of Printing to the Year MD. 
With Notes of those in the Bodleian Library. 
By ROBERT PROCTOR. 
In FOUR PARTS.—I. Books printed in Germany.—II. Italy.—III. France, Netherlands, England, and Spain.—IV. The Tables. 
In stiff wrappers, £2 10s. In single Parts: size, imperial &vo, 16s. Complete in Roxburghe binding, £3. 
Part I., GERMANY, 16s, net, 


THE ARTISTS and ENGRAVERS of BRITISH and AMERICAN BOOK PLATES. By H. W. Fincham, Vice- 


President, Ex-Libris Society. Edition limited to 1,050 Copies for England and America, With Examples by C, W. Sherborn, EF. D. French, Aubrey Beardsley, and others. 
£1 1s, net. Large-Paper Edition, limited to 50 Copies (all sold), An Edition, limited to 15 Copies, with duplicate Plates on Japanese Vellum, and containing, as a Frontispiece, 
the Book-Plate of H.R.H. the Duchess of York, by C, W. Sherborn, £10 10s, net, : 
“*Mr, Fincham’s book will remain the standard work for years to come.” —Nates and Queries. 
ae A STUDY OF ETCHING. 


ETCHING, ENGRAVING, and other METHODS of PRINTING PICTURES. By William Strang and Dr. Singer. 


Crown 4to, illustrated, 15s. net. , ; . : é 5 
A practicai, technical, and historical account of the Art of Etching and the allied Processes, With 10 Original Plates by the Author, each illustrating a different process, and 
4 Illustrations, also executed by Mr. Strang. 
Also a Special Edition, with Plates signed by the Author, 42s, net. 
“Those who are alive to the fascination of fine prints will find much to engage their attention in the intelligent discussion of their hobby that is provided in oa } al 
orning Post. 





[Now ready. 




















WILLIAM HOGARTH. An entirely New Edition, largely added to and Revised, with a Full Bibliography of Works 


relating to Hogarth, Catalogues of his Pictures and Engravings, and Reproductions of his Masterpieces, Royal 8vo, 12s. 
**Tt is a model of what such a work should be.”— Times. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, and of the GREEK PEOPLE, from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By 
VICTOR DURUY, Author of “The History of Rome,” &c. Translated and Edited by M. M. RIPLEY, with an Introduction by J, P. MAHAFFY, Author of *‘ Social Life in 
Greece,” &c., &c. Containing over 2,000 Engravings, including numerous Maps, Plans, and Coloured Plates. F Complete in 8 volumes, £8 83. 

THE “‘WOLSELEY SERIES.”—Edited by Captain JAMES, late R.E. 


SET BY THE NEW MONOTYPE MACHINE, 


INDIAN FRONTIER WARFARE. By Major G. J. Younghusband, Author of “ The Relief of Chitral.” Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“Major Younghusband’s book is written throughout in a practical and soldier-like style which makes it distinctly attractive. To the officers of the army its lessons are directly 
important, and the large class which is keenly interested in our frontier wars will here find an excellent account of the difficult and peculiar conditions in which British troops have so 
often and so successfully fought.”— Times. 


LETTERS on STRATEGY. By the late Prince Kraftzu Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 30s. 


__ “A work of indisputable excellence......May prove of incalculable value to this country.”—Broad Arrow, [Now ready. _ 





SIDE LIGHTS on NATURE in QUILL and CRAYON: a Book of Descriptive and Picturesque Papers on Rural Life. 
By E. T. EDWARDS. With 23 Illustrations by G. C, Haité. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
No black-and-white artist excels Mr. Haité in giving life to the simple charms of an English country-side, and the graceful prose of Mr. Edwards is admirably snited by the accom- 
paniment of Mr. Haité’s pencil. mediately _ 








THE PAMPHLET LIBRARY.—Edited by ARTHUR WAUGH. 
RELIGIOUS PAMPHLETS: Selected and Arranged, with an Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Percy Dearmer, 


late of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Now ready. 
__ “His, selection covers the main features of religious controversy in England...... An excellent introduction.”’— Ti mes. i 
A ROMAN EIRENICON, 


STEPS TOWARDS REUNION. By the Rev. J. Duggan, Author of “ The Life of Christ.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
; Mr, GLapstonk writes: “I take the liberty of sending you my cordial thanks for a work which I have begun at once, and which appears to be conceived in so large and just a 
Spirit, 
“* T should be glad... . to see the volume in the possession of every Anglican and Roman priest in England.”—Church Review. 
“‘ What the Vatican will say to this manifesto we do not know. Nothing it can say or do will, however, destroy its significance.”"—Christian World. 


THE MANUAL of CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. By the Rev.| TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS: being a Record of Certain 


THOMAS B. SCANNELL and the Rev. JOSEPH WILHELM, D.D. Vol.V. Demy Americans who made themselves Immortal. By M, E. SEAWELL. With Portraits. 
__ 8vo, 128. net. (Ready shortly. _ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN EXAMINATION of BUTLER’S “ANALOGY.” By the|A HISTORY of CANADA. By Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts, 


Rev. HENRY HUGHES, Author of “” Religious Faith,” &c. Crown 8vo, . Demy 8vo, 493 pp., 10s. 6d. With a Chronological Chart, a Map of the Dominion of 
me ves inges (Immediately. Canada and Newfoundland, and an Appendix giving the North American and 
__Imperial Acts in full, 


THE AGRICULTURAL SERIES.—New Volume. = " — ——_-________- 

THE CONVERSION of ARABLE LAND into PASTURE.|PICTURES of RUSSIAN HISTORY. By Prince Serge 
By Prof. J. W. MALDEN. Smallcrown8vo, —-—ss——s [Ready shortly. WOLKOWSKY. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The FIRST PHILOSOPHERS of GREECE. By Dr. Arthur THREE VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


FAIRBANKS. L it 8vo. i 
This volume eantaian betel Meapes nhies of the less-known early Greek philosophers, with WROXALL ABBEY, and other Poems. By David Daven- 



































analyses of their tenets and extracts from their works. Ready shortly. _ PORT. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
GLIMPSES at GREECE. By C. Janeway, Author of “Ten| TERRA TENEBRARUM: Love's Jest Book, and other 
‘s pWooks in Egypt.” Crown Bv0 3s. 6d. atte Verses. By WILLIAM KNOX JOHNSON. Fcap. 8vo. 
«ao ’asantly written.” — Britis view. Simply written and spirited.”—Scotsman, . 
This record of a tour in Greece is pleasant, enjoyable, and instructive reading.” FROM an IN DIAN COLLEGE. By J . G. J enning: Ss: 
Cook’s Excursionist. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 
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THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 


Under the General Editorship of 
JI. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A. 


In Monthly Volumes, price 2s, 6d. each. 





ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


The GROWTH and ADMINISTRATION 
of the BRITISH COLONIES, 1837-1897, By the Rev. 
W. P. GRESWELL, M.A., Author of “Africa South 
of the Zambesi,” “‘History of the Dominion of 
Canada,” &c, 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
CHARLES DICKENS: a Critical 


Study. By GEORGE GISSEN. 
“A remarkably complete and careful study. In point of 
thoroughness and fairness it is one of the very best books 





written by one man of letters on another that we have 
read,”’— Pali Mall Gazette. 
**An admirable little book, I wish it no worse fortune 


than that to be read by a twentieth part of Dickens’s 
public.”—Mr, W. E. Henvey in the Ou//ook. 


JOHN BRIGHT. By C. A. Vince, 
M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
“An excellent little life of Bright, with a chapter on 
Bright’s oratory which is admirable and most remarkable.” 
Atheneum. 
“A remarkable success.......1t is a model of what such a 
sketch should be.” —Academy. 


THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. By 


J. H,. OVERTON, D.D., Rector of Epworth and Canon 
of Lincoln, 
“We can highly recommend this able history of Canon 
Overton’s, and we hope it may clear the minds of many as 
to the history of the Anglican revival.”—Church Review. 


THE RISE of DEMOCRACY. By 
J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 

“Many books have been written on different branches or 
aspects of this subject during the last few years, but we can 
recall none that treats the period before and after Chartism 
witha fuller knowledge or with a clearer eye for the points 
at issue.””— Times. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, OLD OLD BAILEY. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
To “THE ACADEMY.” 





The following have appeared, and the numbers 
containing them can still be obtained :— 


1896. 
BEN JONSON “se ‘an ... November 14 
JOHN KEATS a can - 21 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING a0 ons ‘a 28 
TOM HOOD.. _ eee .» December 5 
THOMAS GRAY m sae “ 12 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON . we we 19 
SIR WALTER SCOTT .. an - 26 

1897. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON ... .. January 2 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY ... on = 9 
LEIGH HUNT - ans een i 16 
LORD MACAULAY aes se ~ 23 
ROBERT SOUTHEY wea - - 30 
8S. T. COLERIDGE... ove «» February 6 
CHARLES LAMB _ we 7 13 
MICHAEL DRAYTON .. én ns 20 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR... »9 27 
SAMUEL PEPYS . March 6 


EDMUND WALLER |... ~. » 28 
WILKIE COLLINS ioe aa 80 
JOHN MILTON .. .. °. » 
WILLIAM COWPER .. Apri 8 
CHARLES DARWIN ... ... » 10 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON | » 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 

FELLOW ... ~~? » = 2 
ANDREW MARVELL... .. = May 1 
ROBERT BROWNING |. °. xs 8 
THOMAS CARLYLE |... ... a 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 4 99 
CHARLES DICKENS. on P99 
JONATHAN SWIFT he 5 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

THACKERAY et } » 22 
WILLIAM BLAKE. |... <. , 
SIR RICHARD STEELE | .. "96 
ALEXANDER POPE... July's 8 
DOUGLAS JERROLD » 210 


FRANCIS BACON ... ove oe 90 17 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—WMessrs. METHUEN have just published an important work of 
Travel and Adventure, THREE YEARS in SAVAGE AFRICA, 
by LIONEL DECLE, with 100 Illustrations and 5 Maps, demy 8vo, 
21s. 7 ‘has book contains a long « Introduction by H. M. STANLEY, M.P. 





A FRONTIER CAMPAIGN. By Viscount Frnc ASTLE, V.C., and Lieutenant P. C. Exrort- 
HART. With a Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6: 
A a. e of the recent operations of the vam Forces on the "North-West Frontier. 


THE WEST AFRICAN CRISIS. 
CAMPAIGNING on the UPPER NILE and NIGER. By Lieutenant Szymour VAND=LEUR. 
With an Introduction by Sir G. GOLDIE. With 4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
A Narrative of Service (1) on the Upper Nile in’ 1895 and 1896; and (2) under Sir George Goldie in the Niger 
Campaign of January, 1897, describing the Capture of Bida and Ilorin, and the French Occupation of Boussa. The Book 
thus deals with the Two Districts of Africa where now the French and English stand face to face. 


THE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. Trorrer, R.A. With a Map and Illustrations. 


8vo, 5 
pes Replete with valuable information. The map is really excellent.”’—Atheneum. 
* A very valuable narrative,”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The subject-matter is so topical at present, and the range of new ground covered is so considerable, that the pages 
could not be dull.”—Daily Telegraph. “A very interesting account.”—~Standard. 


EXPLORATION and HUNTING in CENTRAL AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. Grpsons, 
G.S. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by C. Whymper, 25 Photographs, and a Map. Demy &vo, ls. 
=- aa record of quiet, tactful resolution. His adventures were as various as his sporting exploits are exciting.” 
“*A manly narrative.”—Leeds Mercury. * Of great and varied interest.””—Glasgow Herald. [ Times. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 1845-95. By Cuartes H. Guiniie. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d 
“The only adequate history of a great English railway that has as yet ‘ —— Times. 
** An excellent history, full of valuable information.”—-Glasgow Herald 
“ Admirably written, and crammed with interesting facts.’’—Daily Mail. 
“ An extremely brilliant history.” —Leeds Mercury. “ Told with extraordinary skill and charm.” 


ANARCHISM. By E. V. Zenxer. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
A critical study and history, as well as a trenchant criticism of the Anarchist movement in Europe. 
“* A most important contribution to the subject.”’—Scotsman. 


THE ODES and EPODES of HORACE. Translated by A. D. Goptey, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 


College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. [CrassicaL TRANSLATIONS. 


DISCIPLINE and LAW: some Lenten Addresses. By H. H. Henson, B.D., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford, Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE. By F. Weston, M.A., Curate of St. Matthew’s, Westminster. Pott 8vo, 1s. 


A small volume of devotions at the Holy Communion, especially adapted to the needs of servers and of those who do 


mearunaeninnsod THE CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY. 
SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By Arruur Wricur, 


College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This book deals with a number of important problems from the standpoint of the “‘ Higher Criticism.” 


LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By A. J. Mason, D.D., Canon of Canterbury. 
, 38. 6d, 
aed THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 


THE CONFESSIONS ot ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by C, BIGG, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. Pott 8vo, 2s. ; leather, 33. 


FICTION. 


SONS of ADVERSITY. By .L. Corz Cornrorp, Author of ‘‘ Captain Jacobus.” o— ove, 6s. 
are. 
BETWEEN SUN and SAND. By W. C. Scutty, Author of ‘*The White Hecatomb. ”» Crown 
8vo, 6s. (March 24. 


THE FIRST LARGE EDITION HAVING BEEN EXHAUSTED, THE SECOND IS IN THE PRESS. 
SIMON DALE. By Anruony Hope. Illustrated. _ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* 4 brilliant novel. . he hero is a perfect hero of romance.””— Atheneum. 

“The style is virile and distinguished, and the whole tale most entertaining reading.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

“The Cialogue is so alert, the spirit of the actors so indomitable, and all so charmingly told.”— World 

“* The dialogue is witty and brilliant. The picture of Nell Gwynne is full of life and colour. **__ Westminster Gazette. 


A VOYAGE of CONSOLATION. By Sana Jeanerre Duncan, Author of ‘An American Girl in 


London.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson, Author of ‘‘ Dodo.’ Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Crown 
[Second Edition. 


8vo, 6s. A Romance of the Greek War of Independence. 
“The leading characters stand out and the love story is told with charm and delicacy. ” — Westminster Gazette. 
“ An excellent piece of romantic literature ; a very graceful and moving story.”—Saturday Review. 
“The book is full of vivid detail.””— Daily Telegraph. “A notable achievement.”—Standard, 
** Mr. Benson is to be heartily congratulated.”— Glasgow Herald. 


TRAITS and CONFIDENCES. By the Hon. Emrty Law ess, Author of ‘ Hurrish,” ‘* Maelcho,” 


&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 7 
“A book which is not lacking in the characteristic excellences of Miss Lawless’s more elaborate works.”—Scotsman. 


“ Full of delicate spirit.”— Pall Mall Gazette. * Singularly clever.”— Truth. 


THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest GLANVILLE, 


8vo, 3s. 6d. A Story of South African Adventure. 


JOSIAH’S WIFE. By Norma Lorimer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A witty and interesting book. Josiah is a noble character, and Camela is bewitching.” —Que 
** A well-told story.”—Daily Chronicle. “Written in a bright and witty style. Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Tt has literary finish and deep feeling.” — Daily Meit. 


Crown 





%— Yorkshire Post. 


Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s 


With a Portrait. Crown 





Author of ‘* The Fossicker.”’ Illustrated. Crown 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and NEW BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street,{Strand, W.C. 
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DAVID NUTT, 270, 271, STRAND, LONDON. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
| 


MARCH, 1898.—Net 1s. 6d. 


J. E. B. Mavor.—Ancient Views on the Reasoning 
Faculty in Dogs. 


| 
| 


A. Sovrer.—Greek Metrical Inscriptions from | 


Phrygia. 
C. Anpy Wiii1amMs.—The Notes Mese and Hypate | 
in Greek Music. 
H. C. Exmer.—Aorist Injunctive in Latin. 
Vernon Bartiert.—Note on De Vita Contemplativa, 
483, 46. 
T. L. Acar.—Homerica. 
T. Nicxt1y.—Note on Hor. Od. ii. 17, 29. 
Murray’s Greek Literature. A. W. Verna... 
Farnell’s Greek Cults. W.M. Ramsay. 
Marchant’s Thucydides. J. 1. Beane. 
H. W. Haytey. 
R. Exus. 
J. E. Sanpys. 


Hadley’s Alcestis. 

Crusius’s Babrius. 

Pauly’s Encyclopedia. 

Notes on Bacchylides (18 pages). R. C. Jess, 
F. G. Kenyon, A. Puarr, H. Ricnarps, 
A. E. Hovsman, Jane E. Harrison. 


T. L. Acar. 


F. HaverrteLp.—Note on a Roman Shoe found at 
Birdoswald. 


J. B. Bury.—The Polyzalus Bronze. 
Gardner’s Sculptured Tombs of Hellas. A. H. Suiru. 


Notes on Menander’s Tewp yés 





JUST OUT, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND 
LIBRARIES. 


WELSH BALLADS, and Other 
Poems. By ERNEST RHYS. Crown 8vo, 
fancy boards, 3s. 6d. 





GOETHE'S CLAVIGO. Trans- 


lated by MEMBERS of the ENGLISH GOETHE 
SOCIETY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SIR HUDSON LOWE and 
NAPOLEON. By R. ©. SEATON. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND 
ENLARGED. 


GOSSIP from a MUNIMENT 


ROOM. Being Passages in the Lives of Anne 
and Mary Fitton. Edited by Lady NEWDI- 
GATE-NEWDEGATE. Small 4to, printed on 
hand-made paper, and illustrated by Photo- 
gravure Reproductions of Portraits in the Gallery 
at Arbury, bound in buckram, gilt, net 7s. 6d. 


*,* In this second edition the spelling of the letters, 
reproduced Jiteratimin the first edition, is modernised. 
An appendix discusses the authenticity of the Fitton | 
Portraits at Arbury. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


POEMS. By William Ernest GLORIA VICTIS: a Modern 


Com- | 


HENLEY. First Collected Edition. 
prising the Matter of his Previous Volumes, ‘‘ A 


Book of Verses” and ‘‘ London Voluntaries,”’ | 
Small 


with Omissions, Additions, and Changes. 
demy 8vo, printed at the Constable Press on 
special paper, with Photogravure of the Author’s 
Bust by Rodin, cloth, top gilt, 6s. 


FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 

**Tke brilliancy of Mr. Henley’s versatile work in prose, 
not only as a journalist, but as the chronicler of Byron and 
the candid critic of Burns, has perhaps made us a little 
forgetful of the great excellence of his poetry...... His note, 
too, is the poignant note of actual experience; and this 
experience that has learned in suffering what it here teaches 
in song is not revealed only in those astonishingly vivid 
records, ‘In Hospital’; nor in the lighter personal lyrics of 
* Echoes’; but also in the poet’s wide and catholic vision of 
the elemental things of Life and Death.”’—Morning Post. 

“Years of dogged and unfaltering struggle—’mid illness, 
neglect, and bereavement—have brought William Ernest 
Henley late in life his meed of fame and distinction. This 
most luminous and incisive of contemporary critics, tbis 
most plangent and representative of modern poets, is 
scarcely less a living classic than Algernon Swinburne or 
George Meredith.””— Bcho. 

“The book, small as it is, is large enough to give its 
author a high place among the poets of the world. From 
beginning to end there is no line too much ; one only regrets 
the sentence of exile passed upon some old, familiar 
numbers.”— Daily Telegraph. 

** Tt is somewhat difficult to understand why Mr. Henley’s 
extremely strong and natural poetical qualities should have 
remained so long the admiration of a comparatively small 
band of admirers in a period when poetical fame seems won 
with little waiting. A great deal of Mr. Henley’s late work 
is of the best which the time has given us, It is the voice 
of a great primitive personality.”—Sun. 


The First Large Edition of Mr. Henley’s 
‘“* Poems” went out of print in a fortnight. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


VIEWS and REVIEWS. 


Essays in Appreciation: Literature. Second 
Edition. Printed at the Constable Press. 
12mo, cloth, top gilt, net 5s. 


THE NEW QUEST. By Angus 


Demy 8vo, printed at the | 


ROTHERHAM. 
Merrymount Press on laid paper with deckle 
edges, bound in parchment and buckram, 6s. 


**Couched in language of the same mystical simplicity as 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’..... But whereas Bunyan’s hero 


made a journey from this world to the next, Mr. Rother- | 


ham's questing pilgrim goes away from the Castle of the 


Crown of Thorns to wander through a world of philosophies, | 


creeds, doctrines, and what not, until he returns again, at 
the end of the journey, to the same place as he set out from 
in the beginning. The work challenges a dangerous com- 
parison....... But it has piety, a cleverness in handling 


allegory, and even imagination of a tenuous sort that lends | 


poetical grace to the many windings of the fable.” 
Scotsman. 


Poems in Two Volumes. 1807. (A verbatim et 
literatim Reprint of the Original Edition.) 
Edited, with a Note on the Wordsworthian 
Sonnet, and Copious Explanatory Notes, by 
TH. HUTCHINSON. 2 vols., 12mo, half- 
buckram, net, 7s. 6d. 

“One of the most satisfactory of recent books....... The 
reprint..... appears to be as near perfection, in both accuracy 
and good looks, as can be expected of finite printers and 
proof-readers. The editing is simply admirable. Mr, 
Hutchinson, probably the best Wordsworthian ‘alive, has 


contributed an elaborate introduction, which is both learned 
and readable, a brief essay on Wordsworth’s sonnets, 


especially from the technical point of view, and a valuable | 
In the introduction and notes Mr. Hutchin.- | 


body of notes. 
son lays particular stress on Wordsworth’s constant altera- 
tions in his verses, and discusses, with keen discrimination, 
the significance of these changes, as well as their felicity.”’ 
Nation (New York), 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AMOS JUDD.” 


Romance, By J. A. MITCHELL. Crown 
8vo, 268 pp., 12mo, cloth, top gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“A very readable story, with fitting phases of excitement 
and romance.”—Scotsman. 
“* An engrossing little story.”"—Academy. 


The CONSTITUTION and AD- 


MINISTRATION of the UNITED STATES. 

By BENJAMIN F. HARRISON, Ex-President. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. ; or in paper wrapper, 2s. 6d. 

*,* The only authoritative exposition in small 

compass of the governing system of the United States 

of America, The author's position enables him to 

speak with authority on many points not yet dealt 

with by constitutional writers, and also to give a 

vivid and interesting account of the routine of 

presidential work. ‘‘The Constitution of the United 

States of America,” not otherwise accessible in a 
handy form, is reprinted as an Appendix. 

**As a popular account of how the United States is 


governed nothing can be better than this careful and some- 
times humorous work.” —Glasgow Herald. 


MR. LANG’S TRANSLATION OF ‘‘AUCASSIN 
AND NICOLETTE.” 


AUCASSIN and NICOLETTE. 
Translated by ANDREW LANG. Cheap 
Edition. 1s. 

*,* The Publisher has had 100 copies of Mr. Lang's 
exquisite version of this masterpiece of medieval 
literature struck off on the finest Whatman paper for 
collectors. Price 5s. net. No other special issue of 
this edition, nearly all the copies of which have been 
taken up, will be made. 


MR. PRESTAGE’S TRANSLATION OF ‘THE 
LETTERS OF A PORTUGUESE NUN,” 


THE LETTERS of a PORTU- 


GUESE NUN. Translated by EDGAR 
PRESTAGE. Cheap Edition. 1s. 

*,* Mr. Prestage’s version of these passionate and 
moving love-letters was warmly praised by com- 
petent critics when it first appeared three years ago. 
Che present cheap reprint, which matches Mr. Lang’s 
“Aucassin,” places it within reach of all lovers of good 
literature and all interested in the psychology of love. 

** A cheap but shapely re-issue of the famous love-letters, 
the most vivid and strenuous confessions of passion in 
literature,”—Literary World. 

** These letters have excited the pity and admiration of 
readers of every nation, and the translator is to be thanked 
for their issue in the present form.’”’—Bath Chronicle. 

“The most passionately eloquent love-letters ever 
penned,”—Manchester Chronicle. 


For Students of Wagner and Subscribers to the 
Niebelungen Cycle at Covent Garden. 


The LEGENDS of the WAGNER 
DRAMA. By JESSIE L. WESTON. Crown 


8vo, cloth, top gilt, 6s. 
*,* The oniy English work which gives a full, 


| scholarly, and attractive account of the great romantic 


WORDSWORTH (WILLIAM). 


legends upon which Wagner based his operas—the 
‘** Ring des Niebelungen,” ‘' Parsifal,” ‘‘ Tristan und 
Isolde,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ “ Tannhiuser—indispensable 
to the student who wishes to see clearly Wagner’s 
relation to his sources. 


THE STORIES of WAGNER'S 


“RING des NIEBELUNGEN ” and “ PARSI- 

FAL.” By W. F. SHEPPARD. Crown 8vo, 1s. 

*,* An admirable brief guide to Wagner’s longest 
and most difficult works. 


TRISTAN and ISOLDE. By 


RICHARD WAGNER. Translated by ALFRED 
FORMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
*,* The most faithful and spirited version of the 
poem. Its merits were cordially acknowledged by 
Wagner himself. 
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SKEFFINGTONS’ NEW NOVELS, &. 


THIS DAY, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
ERNEST G. HENHAM’S NEW NOVEL. 


TENEBRAE. 

N.B.—The Third Edition of Mr. Hennam’s 
last Novel, “MENOTAH,” now ready, 
price 68. 

THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 


HA*AR OF THE PAWNSHOP. 


THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d, 
With Frontispiece by Hat Luptow, 


NEW NOVEL BY A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK, 
Author of ** East End Idylis,” &c, 


THE CONSECRATION 
OF HETTY FLEET. 


THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
With Frontispiece by Joun WILLIAMSON, 


UNDER ONE COVER. 


An entirely New Collection of really striking Stories 
(including specially written new story by BARING 
GOULD; also three long Stories by RICHARD 
MARSH, Author of ‘The Beetle’; and two 
Stories by E. G. HENHAM), many of them 
specially written for this work by 

8. BARING-GOULD, 
FERGUS HUME, 
RICHARD MARSH, 
ERNEST G. HENHAM, 
A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK, 
ANDREW MERRY: 





THIS DAY. Crown &vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
CHARLES H. EDEN’S NEW BOOK. 


BUNTHORNE: the Story of a Fool 


BY ATHOL FORBES. 
THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


CASSOCK AND COMEDY. 
The Humorous Side of Clerical Life. 


A Series of Most Amusing, Interesting, and Original 
Anecdotes and Records of the Author’s Personal Ex- 
periences of Clerical Life and Work. Among the 
Chapters are :— 

Bastes AND Bartism—Tur Humours or MARRIAGE— 
‘Tur Humours or Funrerats—THE Humours oF THE 
Sunpay-scnoot—Tutr Humours or PREACHERS 
AND Preacning—Putrine in THE Banns—THe 
Humours or Visrring—Cuurcnh Workrrs AND 
THEIR EccENTRICITIES — CONCERNING CHURCH- 
WARDENS AND VESTRY MEETINGS—OUR ORGANISTS 
—NEW CURATES AND THEIR FAULTs. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
With Frontispiece by Hat Luptow. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 
GUY BOOTHBY’S 


SHEILAH McLEOD: a Novel. 


The most Weird Story published for many a day. 
A NEW NOVEL BY RICHARD MARSH. 
FOURTH EDITION, Price 6s. 
With Illustrations by Joan Wrtirtamson, 


THE BEETLE: a Mystery. 


SKEFFINGTON & SON, 
163, Piccadilly, W. 
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REVIEWS. 
ZOLA. 
Paris. By Emile Zola. Translated by 
Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. (London: 


Chatto & Windus.) 


OLA’S trial and sentence on the eve of the 
publication of Paris is one of those happy 
accidents, a kind of answering signal or 
flare, by which Life unexpectedly reveals 
the true import of a man’s life-work, and 
the exact significance of his figure to his 
age. When a great writer suddenly leaves 
his lofty and privileged post of vantage, the 
guarded window where is conceded to him 
the right of theorising on the life spreading 
beneath him, and when he mixes with the 
crowd in the streets, we sometimes have this 
happy unlooked-for flare from Life itself 
answering the man—as we see in Hugo’s 
life, the Coup d’Htat, his exile, and Les 
Chitiments answered by Sedan; and in 
Tolstoi’s life the long search for a moral 
basis in Nature, that his novels exhibit, is 
answered by his personal struggles among 
the exploited and famine-stricken peasants 
with the crowning Petersburg society 
verdict—Tolstoi is mad. And now in Zola’s 
case we still have with us the shout of the 
crowd, ‘‘Conspuez Zola,” and the buzz of 
the multitudinous little men—“ Monstrous 
Vanity, Traitor to France, Suicide as a 
writer,” and we await the turn of the 
wheel. 

Meanwhile, Paris appears before us as a 
last proclamation of the Zola doctrine, a 
testimony to the man’s laborious honesty 
and the main purpose of his life-work. 
Also it comes as a remarkable document to 
the critic, as summarising the “ naturalistic” 
method, and showing more clearly than ever 
the power and limitations of that ‘death- 
in-life” method in art. 

In the central idea of Paris is all the 
genius of the book. As the essence of 
Zola’s talent is his power of drawing strong 
abstract conclusions from the concrete 
examples of his forty note-books, so in Paris 
We find all the panorama of the city’s life is 
viewed in relation to the immense struggle 
Commg in France between Capitalism and 
the Socialistic idea. In Zola’s view the 


Anarchist peril is the logical outcome of the 





corruption of the national life by the 
excessive power placed in the hands of 
Capital by the régime of the middle class. 
Parliament is at the mercy of financiers 
and professional politicians, who use it for 
private ends, and thereby corrupt and 
weaken the people from top to bottom. 
The Panama scandals and the appearance 
of Ravachol are as cause and effect; but 
while the people are growing more and 
more sick of the vicious circle France is 
turning in, Society can give birth to no 
new ideal for the nation to work by. In 
science, education, love of justice, and 
hatred of sham lies the only hope of Society 
towards the fitting reorganisation of its life. 

In this development of the central idea 
of Paris, Zola, however, has sacrificed every 
instinct of the true artist. The novel is a 
powerful and clever commentary on life—a 
piece of special pleading of great interest— 
but it is not fe, and it is false to every 
principle of art. It is a novel with a 
purpose, and it carries out its purpose in 
most remorseless fashion. It is not life, 
because though Zola has searched for, and 
found, typical living figures, he has 
made those figures the puppets of his 
pre- ordained drama. ‘Thus Guillaume 
Froment, the hero of the book, the 
great ,scientist with Anarchistic leanings, 
acts in a manner throughout false to 
the life of the actual scientist (well 
known to a certain international circle) 
who has served Zola for a model. Indeed, 
Guillaume’s final appearance as the avenger 
or regenerator of Society by means of his 
discovery of a new terrible explosive which 
can blow up half a city, or work a motor 
engine, is a piece of sheer romanticism, 
which, coming in the guise of a minute 
study of social phenomena, is inartistic to the 
verge of comedy. So also Pierre Froment, 
the abbé, who is the horrified spectator of 
the public and private antics of deputies, 
Bourse jobbers, Anarchists, prime ministers, 
journalists and decadents, is merely an 
animated lay figure, very conveniently forti- 
fied with tours to Lourdes and Rome, on his 
mission to discover whether Christianity 
is, or is not, played out as a regenerative 
force in the life of civilisation. 

All Zola’s characters, in fact, in Paris 
are so carefully fitted into their limited 
spaces, thought-out actions, and manipu- 
lated rdles that the very term art can 
be applied to the novel only in a 
limited and secondary sense. Art is 
subordinated in Paris to the position of 
a humble servant, who runs to open the 
door and usher the characters, big and small, 
into the presence of the General Purpose, 
the big wirepuller, who in turn frowns at 
Art and keeps her severely in her place. 
In fact, just as La Deébdcle and Dr. Pascal 
were mechanical novels, Paris is a mechanical 
novel, relieved, as was L’ Argent, by the 
presence of a certain animus against corrup- 
tion, which animus gives to the book its 
vitality and force. ‘The Anarchists in 
Paris are figures true only to the typical 
conditions of their life, they are not true 
in themselves, and it is the same with the rest 
of the deputies and fashionable people 
described; all wear masks very care- 





fully modelled and true to the detailed | 








observation of the clever author who has 
seen his people go to and fro in the crowd 
of daily Parisian life; but all is external, 
the masks cannot change, there is little or 
no inner life, and so the reader is in reality 
never deeply stirred by what is shown him 
by Zola. He is interested, now a little 
moved or a little shocked, just as he would 
be if, while looking at a gathering of 
living people, a clever man of the world 
cancel and whispered in his ear con- 
fidential secrets and remarkable facts about 
everybody’s private life. But to go further, 
to admit us into the thought, the emotions of 
the people themselves is impossible for Zola. 
He stops short of being a great artist ; he has 
always his General Plan to substitute for 
the mysterious living thing which eludes all 
generalisation and abstraction and theory, 
which glides away and vanishes under the 
fingers of the writers who are not content 
to give up their plan of observation, and 
simply follow life in its minutest mani- 
festation and ceaseless evolution. Zola is 
not a great artist: he is a great writer, 
a very different thing. And his greatness 
consists in his intensely concentrated point 
of view, and his courage to execute what 
he sees. 

His courage to execute what he sees! That 
is the very quality which has brought him at 
different times into sharp collision with the 
bourgeoisie of England and France. Admit- 
ting that Zola has “‘ an original taint,” as a 
great writer has expressed it, his power on 
his age has lain in his unflinching deter- 
mination to exhibit and analyse all in 
modern life which Society endeavours to 
veil. Just as his coarse, crude, generalised 
pictures of life originally laid bare the 
rottenness of the Third Empire, so his 
action in the Dreyfus case has lately revealed 
the amazing power which the official 
pontiffs and sailitery mandarins wield over 
an excited and hysterical France. But his 
courage to see and speak against the con- 
ventions and prejudices of French society 
touching justice, while deservedly applauded 
in Engiand at the present day, was precisely 
what led English society only a few years 
back to imprison his luckless English pub- 
lisher! The English view, that to exhibit the 
corruption of sexual morality is corruption 
itself, is pretty nearly balanced by the 
French view—that to exhibit the weakness 
of military justice is to be false to all 
traditions of patriotism. At bottom the 
two views are very similar: the English 
hate to have sexual morality examined at 
all; the French detest a man who casts a 
slur on their military glory. In both cases 
Society accuses the author of “ corrupting ” 
it, while he seeks only to show forth the 
corruption he has seen. And suddenly a 
significant flare from Life itself reveals the 
attitude of the man towards Society, and of 
Society towards the man. 

We well remember an amusing little 
scene, between Zola and the English crowd, 
which we witnessed at the Guildhall some 
years ago. Zola was being lionised and 
Jéted by a crowd of three thousand English 
citizens who cordially detested the great 
writer’s books. The good bourgeoisie, the 
upholders of all the public and private 





moralities, were flocking round the French- 








man in pressing, curious crowds, whispering 
loudly: ‘That’s he! That’s the man,” all 
anxious to catch sight of such an immoral 
writer. Zola turned his back deliberately 
on those excellent citizens, and gazed steadily 
with an interested air at the ceiling! He 
knew them, and he knew what they thought 
of him! At the present moment we have 
the rival bourgeoisie pelting the same man’s 
doors with filth, and imprisoning him and 
his publisher together. Meanwhile, our 
English press and public solemnly applaud 
the great writer. But in both cases the 
imprisonment was meted out for the same 
offence—it was for the telling of incon- 
venient truths. 


MR. GISSING ON DICKENS. 


Charles Dickens. By George Gissing. ‘ Vic- 
torian Era Series.”” (Blackie.) 


Tne intelligent reader will not be surprised 
to find Mr. Gissing making his bow, for the 
first time, as a critic and a critic of fiction. 
The author of New Grub Street has always 
shown himself preoccupied with art as well 
as life. His own creative method has been 
a conscious one, deliberately pursued, and 
from time to time he has let us see that the 
problems which the choice of a method 
inevitably raises are not without their con- 
siderable interest for him. Criticism has 
peeped out through the novels. The 
present book, however, is criticism pure and 
simple. Subject to the general plan of the 
‘** Victorian Era Series,” which was intended 
to include in its record of the age “ the life- 
work of its typical and influential men,” it 
was probably open to Mr. Gissing to deal 
with his subject much as he pleased : and 
he has chosen to treat it mainly after the 
fashion of a “ critical study,” subordinating 
biography, except in so far as biography was 
necessary to formulate the conditions under 
which Dickens worked. We may as well 
say at once that Mr. Gissing’s first essay in 
criticism seems to us quite unusually suc- 
cessful. He has, of course, something to 
learn. It would, perhaps, have been wiser, 
for instance, to have planned the book as a 
study in development, and to have avoided 
such anarbitrary arrangementof materialand 
topics as the division under aspects, which he 
actually adopts, makes necessary. ‘‘ Charac- 
terisation,”’ *‘ Satiric Portraiture,” ‘‘ Women 
and Children”: these are the titles of 
three successive chapters, and it is a fine 
object-lesson in tautology and cross-division 
that they imply. And Mr. Gissing has, un- 
fortunately, to struggle against a somewhat 
jerky and rough-hewn style, full of im- 
perfectly related clauses and uglinesses of 
speech, which, if it does something to mar 
his novels, is to our mind even more 
offensive in a critical work. It is the lack 
of these two qualities, the architectural 
sense and the sense of the beautiful and the 
appropriate in language, that alone prevent 
Mr. Gissing’s book from belonging to the 
first rank of critical literature. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Gissing’s is thoroughly good 
criticism ; primarily because it is the 


criticism of an expert, and an expert who 
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has approached his subject at once with 
complete sympathy and with a clear percep- 
tion of the very vital differences of method 
between his own work and that which he is 
examining. Mr. Gissing is by no means of 
Dickens’s school ; yet one feels that he writes 
of Dickens out of profound admiration and 
exhaustive knowledge ; he has soaked him- 
self in Dickens, and what he has to say is 
said at first-hand, without much reference to 
conventional criticisms, 

It is, of course, precisely the difference in 
methods and ideals between critic and 
criticised that gives the performance its 
chief interest. Dickens and Mr. Gis- 
sing have just enough in common to 
make their essential divergence the more 
remarkable. The younger writer, like 
the older, finds his material mainly in 
the crowded life of the modern city, and 
mainly in those strata of city life which are 
formed by the so-called lower and middle 
classes. Yet between them there is a great 
gulf fixed. Since Dickens, the novelist has 
discovered that his work, too, is an art; he 
has become self-conscious ; has set an 
austere ideal before him. In Dickens, as in 
the average novel-writer of his day, this 
development had hardly taken place. If he 
was self-conscious of anything, it was of 
a mission, rather than an art. In Mr. 
Gissing, on the other hand, through tem- 
perament and through training, the modern 
spirit finds very characteristic expression. 
His natural attitude to his material is that 
of a realism which to Dickens would have 
seemed uncalled for and undesirable. Mr. 
Gissing, however, is not so pre-occupied 
with his own methods as to be unable to 
enter with the requisite detachment into 
those of his predecessor; his discussion of 
Dickens’s veracity is a fine as well as a 
searching piece of analysis. 

The common objection of readers brought 
up in the modern school to Dickens is 
certainly his “unreality”; and this in 
face of the fact that he clearly regarded 
himself as a painter of real life : 


‘‘Had the word been in use he must 
necessarily have called himself a Realist. It is 
one of the biographical commonplaces con- 
cerning Dickens. Everyone knows how he 
excited himself over his writing, how he 
laughed and cried over his imaginary people, 
how he had all but made himself ill with grief 
over the deat-hbed of little Nell or of Paul 
Dombey.” 


Even his grotesques—Quilp, Mantalini, 
Sam Weller—are intended for transcripts 
from real life, transcripts of its eccentrics. 
They are not acknowledged figments of the 
poetic imagination, like Don Quixote or the 
White Knight. Dickens’s world is not con- 
fessedly a dream - world, or a world of 
romance. And yet with realism, as we 
now regard realism, the whole thing has 
patently nothing to do. In explaining this, 
Mr. Gissing would distinguish. The true 
‘‘unreality”’ of a Dickens is an unreality 
of incident and plot. He is an incorrigible 
sentimentalist, who will never refuse to 
gladden his readers with a happy ending : 


‘* Ah, those final chapters of Dickens! How 
eagerly they are read by the young, and with 
what a pleasant smile by elders who prize the 
good things of literature! No one is forgotten, 








and many an unsuspected bit of happiness calls 
aloud for gratitude to the author. Do you 
remember Mr. Mell, the underpaid and bullied 
usher in David Copperfield—the poor, broken- 
spirited fellow whose boots will not bear 
another mending—who uses an hour of liberty 
to visit his mother in the almshouse, and 
gladden her heart by piping sorry music on his 
flute? We lose sight of him, utterly ; knowing 
only that he has been sent about his business 
after provoking the displeasure of the insolent 
lad Steerforth. Then, do you remember how, 
at the end of the book, David has news 
from Australia, delicious news about Mr. 
Micawber, and Mr. Gummidge, and sundry 
other people, and how in reading the colonial 
paper he suddenly comes upon the name of Dr. 
Mell, a distinguished man at the Antipodes ’ 
Who so stubborn a theorist that the kindly fig- 
ment of the imagination does not please him ? 
Who would prefer to learn the cold fact that 
Mell, the rejected usher, sank from stage to 
stage of wretchedness and died—uncertain 
which—in the street or the workhouse ?”’ 


Mr. Gissing, one gathers, would find the 
roots of this tendency in Dickens in the fact 
that Dickens’s public liked happy endings, 
and that Dickens never conceived it to be 
his business to do other than gratify them. 
“In this respect a pure democrat, he 
believed, probably without ever reflecting 
upon it, that the approval of the people was 
necessarily the supreme in art.” Nor was 
he in this doing violence to his own feelings. 
He shared to the full the preferences and 
the prejudices of his public. By tempera- 
ment he was himself a genial optimist. 
‘‘Nature made him the mouthpiece of his 
kind, in all that relates to simple emotions 
and homely thought.” Mr. Gissing might 
have added here, that he had the theatrical 
instinct, as it is understood at the Adelphi, 
strongly developed. It is surely the same 
order of ideas to which belongs the melo- 
dramatic tragedy of Bill Sikes or Jonas 
Chuzzlewit that infallibly turns the con- 
clusion of every novel into the semblance of 
a Christmas-card. 

Artificial and sentimental as Dickens’s 
plots may be, Mr. Gissing does not incline 
to find the same qualities in his characteri- 
sation. Exceptions must be made: some 
of Dickens’s characters remain shadowy : 
others, in particular the villains and other 
persons of strong passions, fail to convince ; 
but for the great bulk Mr. Gissing would 
claim veracity in the highest sense. They 
are idealised, of course; in the lower sense, 
by the omission of features the contemplation 
of which would have been painful alike to 
the novelist and to his readers. To match 
Dickens’s idealism ‘at its best, Mr. Gissing 
would go to the creator of Falstaff and 
Dame Quickly and Juliet’s Nurse. Take 
Mrs. Gamp, idealised, in every sense, other- 
wise she had been intolerable, but with the 
essential wonderfully retained. 


‘** Vulgarity he leaves, that is of the essence 
of the matter; vulgarity unsurpassable is the 
note of Mrs. Gamp. Vileness, on the other 
hand, becomes grotesquerie, wonderfully con- 
verted into a subject of laughter. Her speech, 
the basest ever heard from human tongue, by # 
process of infinite subtlety, which leaves it the 
same, yet not the same, is made an endless 
amusement, a source of quotation for laugh- 
ing lips incapable of unclean utterance. - .- 
Do you ask for the Platonic idea of London's 
monthly nurse early in Queen Victoria’s reig2 ' 
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Dickens shows it you embodied. At such a 
thing as this, crawling between earth and 
heaven, what can one do but laugh? Its 
existence is a puzzle, a wonder. The class it 
represents shall be got rid of as speedily as 
possible ; well and good, we cannot tolerate such 
a public nuisance. But the individual—so 
perfect a specimen—shall be preserved for all 
time by the magic of a great writer’s deep- 
seeing humour, and shall be known as Mrs. 
Gamp.” 


Humour, no doubt, is the solvent, making 
possible and credible a far greater amount 
of idealism of whatever type than plain, 
straightforward portraiture will endure. 

Mr. Gissing’s chapters are full of matter, 
and we must needs leave most of it untouched. 
He defends the pathos of Dickens, even as it 
shapes itself in the death-beds of Paul 
Dombey and of Little Nell. Not “cheap” 
or ‘“mawkish,” he declares, because not 
“ flagrantly untrue.” Well, we would gladly 
break a lance with him here, but not at the 
fag-end of an article. Besides, room must 
assuredly be found for the very curious pas- 
sage in which, commenting upon Dickens’s 
portraiture of middle-class women, Mr. 
Gissing suddenly breaks out into vehement 
declamation against the whole type dis- 
cussed : 


“These remarkable creatures belong for the 
most part to one rank of life, that which we 
vaguely designate as the lower middle class. 
In general their circumstances are comfortable ; 
they suffer no hardship—save that of birth, 
which they do not perceive as such ; nothing is 
asked of them but a quiet and amiable discharge 
of household duties—they are treated by their 
male kindred with great, often with extra- 
ordinary, consideration. Yet their character- 
istic is acidity of temper and _ boundless 
licence of querulous or insulting talk. The 
real business of their lives is to make all 
about them as uncomfortable as they can. 
Invariably they are unintelligent and untaught ; 
very often they are flagrantly imbecile. 
Their very virtues (if such persons can be said 
to have any) become a scourge. In the high- 
ways and byways of life, by the fireside, and in 
the bed-chamber, their voices shrill upon the 
terrified ear. It is difficult to believe that death 
can stifle them; one imagines them upon the 
threshold of some other world, sounding confu- 
sion among unhappy spirits who hoped to have 
found peace.” 


No doubt this is the middle-class woman 
as Mr. Gissing sees her; but has _ it 
much to do with Dickens? And if occa- 
sionally, shadowing it forth in humour, he 
draws such a picture, he certainly would not 
have subscribed to the further statement 
that ‘such women are a multitude no man 
can number; every other house in the cheap 
suburbs will be found to contain at least one 
specimen—very often two, for the advantage 
of quarrelling when men are not at hand.” 
Can it be that this passage was really 
intended for one of Mr. Gissing’s own novels, 
and that it has unwittingly got mixed up 
with his Dickens slips? In any case, it is 
out of the plane of a book remarkable, as a 
whole, for its sympathetic and tolerant 
attitude. 





NOT TO BE READ AT ALL. 


To be Read at Dusk, and Other Stories, 
Studies, and Sketches. By Charles Dickens. 
(Redway.) 


Tue reputation of Dickens may brave 
criticism and endure the stream of time, but 
it will not be exalted by such debris as Mr. 
F. G. Kitton has unearthed from the pages 
of Household Words and elsewhere and col- 
lected under the title of Zo be Read at Dusk. 
The expiration of copyright seems to have 
rendered it possible for him to publish 
things which Dickens’s —— literary 
executors wisely left in oblivion. We are 
not grateful for so shameless a piece of 
book-making. These articles were mere 
journalism at best, by no means intended 
for a permanent existence. And the majority 
of them are quite unworthy of being paraded 
under the name of a great writer. The 
humour is worn very thin, so thin that you 
readily recognise the threads from which 
some middle-class humorists of our own 
day derive. The more serious pieces take 
Dickens quite out of his sphere. They are 
merely of the nature of leading articles on 
topics of the day. And to disinter the 
criticism of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
with its would-be funny description of 
Millais’ ‘‘Carpenter’s Shop,” and its total 
want of artistic discernment or understand- 
ing, was a cruel thing. 


FACILE EMOTIONS. 


Songs of Love and Empire. By E. Nesbit. 


(Constable & Co.) 


Miss Nessir is not so easily summed up 
as are some of her sisters in poesy. She 
says so many conflicting things, offers so 
many changes of mood, that we are con- 
fused. And in A Pomander of Verse, her 
previous book, there were characteristics 
and excellences, not more than hinted at in 
the volume before us. There was a spring 
song, beginning, ‘“‘The silver birch is a 
dainty lady,”’ perfect in its simple way, and 
there were touches of ironical humour. 
Here it is mostly patriotism and plaintive- 
ness, and we miss both the simplicity of the 
spring song and theironical humour. More, 
we begin to doubt the author’s sincerity. 
We begin to say, Has Miss Nesbit her own 
thoughts at all, or only sentimental ideals 
and memories? We know that she is quick 
to note Nature’s changes, and sensitive to 
sun and gloom; but has she a point of view? 
has she a personality? Another book like 
the one before us we should say No; yet 
the memory of 4A Pomander of Verse con- 
vinces us that she has. 

The new volume opens _patriotically. 
When the Diamond Jubilee called for cele- 
bration, Miss Nesbit was at hand to cele- 
brate it: and here is the result. Her 
loyalty is unimpugnable, and she has set it 
prettily enough to music. The rest of the 
book is given to Love, and all the joys and 
pains that surge in Love’s wake. Miss 
Nesbit shows herself the comrade both of 






those that love and are gay and of those that 
love and are sorrowful. Wedo not say that 
she consoles; yet she indicates that she also 
has dwelt in the land of shadows, and as in 
mere companionship in adversity there is 
| some consolation, it is possible for the dis- 
| appointed to enjoy the grey delights of 

mutual grief as they read. But let them 
| beware: Miss Nesbit’s poems are dedicated 
to her husband! 

Here are three stanzas of despair: 








‘* Wide downs all gray, with gray of clouds 
roofed over, 
Chill fields stripped naked of their gown 
of grain, 
Small fields of rain-wet grass and close-grown 
clover, 
Wet, wind-blown trees—and, over all, the 
rain. 


Does memory lie? For Hope her missal 
closes 
So far away the may and roses seem ; 
Ah! was there ever a garden red with roses ? 


Ah! were you ever mine save in a dream ? 


So long itis since Spring, the skylark waking 
Heard her own praises in his perfect strain ; 
Low hang the clouds, the sad year’s heart is 
breaking, 
And mine, my heart—and, over all, the 
rain.” 


A few lyrics as hopeless and as deftly 
turned as that, and the blighted reader 
dissolves away! Miss Nesbit is probably 
too much in the thrall of sentiment, too 
little disposed to fight against difficulties. 
To sing in the minor key is easier than to 
sing in the major, and therefore she does it ; 
meaning, we suspect, only a small part of 
what she writes. Apparently a mood has 
only to present itself to be expressed in 
verse, whether genuine or spurious. We 
like her better, and trust her more, when 
the mood described is not her own, but 
another’s, or Nature’s—as in the following 
portrait : 


‘* Like the sway of the silver birch in the breeze 
of dawn 
Is her dainty way ; 
Like the gray of a twilight sky or a starlit 
lawn 
Are her eyes of gray ; 
Like the clouds in their moving white 
Is her breast’s soft stir ; 
Aud white as the moon and bright 
Is the soul of her. 


Like murmur of woods in spring ere the 
leaves be green, 
Like the voice of a bird 
That sings by a stream that sings through 
the night unseen, 
So her voice is heard. 
And the secret her eyes withhold 
In my soul abides, 
For white as the moon and cold 
Is the heart she hides.” 


Or as in these three fresh descriptive 
stanzas : 


‘* The day was wild with wind and rain, 
One grey wrapped sky and sea and shore, 
It seemed our marsh would never again 
Wear the rich robes that once it wore. 
The scattered farms looked sad and chill, 
Their sheltering trees writhed all awry, 
And waves of mist broke on the hil! 





Where once the great sea thundered by. 
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When God remembered this His land, 
This little Jand that is our own, 
He caught the rain up in His hand, 
He hid the winds behind His throne, 
He soothed the fretful waves to rest, 
He called the clouds to come away, 
And, by blue pathways, to the west, 
They went, like children tired of play. 


And then God bade our marsh put on 
Its holy vestment of fine gold ; 
From marge to marge the glory shone 
On lichened farm and fence and fold ; 
In the gold sky that walled the west, 
In each transfigured stone and tree, 
The glory of God was manifest, 
Plain for a little child to see!” 


And here is another poem that has some 
vigour. It stands distinct in the volume 
by reason of its suggestion of action, of 
which, as a rule, Miss Nesbit gives no hint. 
But here something is determined, done : 


“Are you going for a soldier with your curly 
yellow hair. 
And a scarlet coat instead of the smock you 
used to wear ? 
Are you going to drive the foe as you used to 
drive the plough ? 
Are you going for a soldier now ? 


I am going for a soldier, and my tunic is of 
red, 
And I’m tired of woman’s chatter, and Ill 
hear the drum instead ; 
I will break the fighting line as you broke 
your plighted vow, 
For I’m going for a soldier now. 


For a soldier, for a soldier are you sure that 
you will go, 
To hear the drums a-beating and to hear the 
bugles blow ? 
I'll make you sweeter music, for I'll swear 
another vow— 
Are you going for a soldier now ? 


Iam going for a soldier if you’d twenty vows 
to make ; 
You must get another sweetheart, 
another heart to break, 
For I’m sick of lies and women, the barrow 
and the plough, 
And I’m going for a soldier now !”’ 


with 


Miss Nesbit may give us more songs as 
good as that, and welcome. For invertebrate 
records of passing emotions, lachrymose and 
sentimental, we do not care. Blanche 
Amory’s example is not a good one. 


AGREEABLE GOSSIP. 
Many Memories of Many People. By M. C. M. 
Simpson. (Edward Arnold.) 


Mrs. Sturson was the daughter of Nassau 
Senior, and Senior knew most people worth 
knowing. Therefore, her book is full of 





interest to the lover of gossip and anecdote. 
It is impossible not to envy her. To have | 
been tossed as a child in the arms of Arch- | 
hishop Whateley, tohave been a pet of Sydney 
Smith, to have grown up in the brilliant | 
circle which gathered round the great Lord 
Lansdowne, to have been the friend of De 
Tocqueville, Ampere, the Grotes, and the 
Thackerays, to have known Cavour, Guizot, | 
Rogers, Moore, Jenny Lind, Carlyle, and a | 





long list of illustrious men and women; to 
have had, in fact, the cream of human society 
from childhood to old age, this is a lot given to 
few indeed. There is a delightful old-world 
touch about much of the book. Already 
those times are ancient history to us, the 
early Victorians recede into one perspective 
with the men of the later Georges and 
William IV. 

One of Mrs. Simpson’s earliest recollec- 
tions is that she often, as a child, met the 
Princess Victoria in Kensington Gardens, 
and the Princess used to talk to her little 
brother. She sat in the Peers’ Gallery when 
the Queen announced her marriage to Prince 
Albert, between the beautiful Lady Dufferin 
and a maid of honour; and she recalls “‘ the 
Queen’s sweet voice, and that the paper 
shook in her hand. By her side stood Lord 
Melbourne repeating inaudibly —we could 
see his lips move—every word she uttered.” 
She came, in her father’s library, upon “a 
short, dark, stout gentleman,” whom 
her father called the Comte de Sur- 
villiers — otherwise the ex-King Joseph 
of Spain. He told Senior that his 
brother was “ plutot bon homme que grand 
homme.” In the summer evenings the ride 
in Rotten Row was the correct thing, for, as 
Mrs. Simpson says, everybody rode in those 
days, even bishops; and Delane of the 
Zimes, or Lord Lansdowne, would canter to 
the side of her father and herself. But this 
was before she came out. She gives the 
details of that coming out in a note, whence 
we rescue them; they have the fragrance of 
old lavender. She wore “a pale blue silk 
with what was called a Swiss bodice, the 
sleeves and front laced over white silk. If 
the party had been a ball I should have 
worn tarlatan, as young ladies never danced 
in silk. 1 had some wheat-ears, in silver 
and pearls, in my hair, which was in ringlets 
according to the fashion of the day. I 
followed my parents on the arm of Lord 
Glenelg, who had snow-white hair, and the 
people around whispered, ‘Spring and 
winter!’” It was at Lansdowne House, 
and the occasion was further marked by her 
introduction to Moore. Within the walls of 
Lansdowne House, Mario, Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, Tamburini sang to an audience of 
royalties and aristocracy, including the Duke 
of Wellington, and the young ladies in 
ringlets were thrilled. It is all ‘old and 
incredibly faded”; like the magnificent 
D’Orsay whom she saw dashing up to Gore 
House in his cabriolet, “displaying an 
immense extent of cuff and shirtfront, his 
crisp curly hair waving in the breeze. . . 
his diminutive tiger bumping up and down 
on the footboard behind.” He was not so 
magnificent to live with as to look at. Some- 
one said to D’Ursay of his wife: ‘‘ What a 
charming, pensive expression Lady Harriet 
has!” ‘She owes that to me,” was the 
reply. 

Many anecdotes there are in Mrs. Simp- 





son’s book of a less cynical order than this. 
She tells us how Whateley, visiting her 
father’s house without a servant, and per- 
ceiving a hole in his black stocking, would 
try t» conceal it by putting a piece of 
sticking-plaster on the exposed part of his | 


leg : 


He used to sit by my side at breakfast 


|important side of things. 





balancing his chair, with his legs twisted into 
some extraordinary knot, which could not be 
untied in a hurry, playing with the tea-leaves, 
and scattering them over the table, and setting 
down his wet cup on the cloth so as to make a 
succession of little rings—totally engrossed in 
the conversation that was going on.” 


There is a good story of Miss Edgeworth 
and her sister. They had been staying at 
Bowood : 


‘‘On the morning fixed for their departure 
Lord Lansdowne was handing her into her 
carriage, and said, with his exquisite urbanity : 
‘I am sorry you cannot stay longer’; where- 
upon she replied: ‘Oh! but, my lord, we can.’ 
The trunks were taken off, the carriage sent 
away, and the ladies returned, to the consterna- 
tion of their hosts.” 


Of Thackeray she relates how she one day 
called on him to accompany her to a dinner 
at Greenwich. “He put his head out of 
his study-window and cried: ‘ Wait till I 
have killed her!’ I think the victim was 
Helen Pendennis.” There is a story of 
Abraham Hayward, who remarked imper- 
tinently to a certain lady: “Of course, you 
do not know what a faux pasis?” “Is it 
a pas de deux?” she retorted. And there is 
a funny specimen of De Circourt’s English : 
“*T was to-day at an artist’s of my friends. 
A negress was sitting to him, and I tasted 
her conversation and her moral for the space 
of two hours, and found them quite equal 
to those of a white.”” But the real interest 
of the book lies in its descriptions of eminent 
people, which are too long for quotation, 
and in the extracts which are given from 
her father’s journals. They are notes of 
conversations with various politicians— 
Lansdowne, Bright, Aberdeen, &c.—and are 
full,of value. Altogether, this is a volume 
of reminiscences with hardly ‘a really dull 


page. 


BRITONS ABROAD. 


Under the Red Crescent : the Adventures of an 
English Surgeon with the Turkish Army at 
Plevna and Erzeroum, 1877-8. Related by 
Charles 8. Ryan, M.B., and John Sandes, 
B.A. (John Murray.) 


China and Formosa: the Story of a Successful 
Mission. By the Rev. James Johnston. 
(Hazell, Watson, & Viney.) 


Sunny Memories of an Indian Winter. By 
Sara H. Dunn. (Walter Scott.) 
Old Tracks and New Landmarks: Wayside 


Sketches in Crete, Macedonia, Mitylene, §c. 
By Mary A. Walker. (Richard Bentley.) 


Durtne the Turkish war of 1877 Mr. 
Ryan occupied the position of surgeon in 
the Turkish army. It would not be easy to 
conceive of conditions more favourable for 
observation, and Mr. Ryan’s book gives 
evidence of a temperament well fitting 
him to take advantage of his opportunities. 
With a rollicking humour he combines 4 
ready sympathy with the more serious and 
His intimate 
association with the officers and men of 


/Osman’s army has impressed upon his 
. mind sentiments of regard and affection for 
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both officers and men, and the publication 
of his work is therefore excellently timed. 
The pages are bright with such amusing 
gossip as this: 


“The war correspondents of those fighting 
days in Spain [the days of the Carlist insur- 
rection] were as dare-devil a crew as ever lived ; 
and Leader described to me, with many a 
laugh, the circumstances under which he first 
met Edward O’Donovan, another Irishman, as 
gay and reckless as himself. Leader was in 
command of a small fort in the north of 
Spain during the height of the insurrection, 
when one day he espied a strange figure clad in 
a long dilapidated overcoat approaching the 
walls. The Spanish sentries yelled to the sus- 
picious visitor to halt ; and as he took no notice 
of them they fired on him, and the bullets 
kicked up the dust all round the stranger. The 
only result, however, was that he increased 
his pace and came on at the double, until he 
reached the walls off [sic] the fort amid a rain 
of bullets. ‘Cease firing, ye blackguards !’ he 
shouted in the simple dialect of Southern Cork. 
‘I’m Edward O’Donovan, and how the blazes 
can I get in unless you open the gate!’ ... 
Thus it was that Edmund O’Donovan, who was 
attached to the Government troops, walked 
alone into the enemy’s fortress.” 


The principal figure in the history of the 
English Presbyterian mission to the Chinese 
is the Rev. William C. Burns, who seems to 
have been a man of conviction and purpose ; 
and the story of his efforts has a certain 
unexpected smack of interest. His most 
enduring feat, probably, has been the trans- 
lation of that long-suffering volume Zhe 
Pilgrim’s Progress into the language of the 
country. His greatest difficulty was to dis- 
cover fanciful equivalents for Bunyan’s 
names, and he spent many days among the 
tombs in the search for Mr. Pliable and 
Mr. Facing-both-ways. He was not without 
a sense of humour and could appreciate a 
joke—at the expense of one of his brethren. 
Mr. Johnston paid him a visit and was invited 
to address the congregation. 


“ Although I had not studied the colloquial 
for more than a month or two, I learned a few 
sentences which I gave out boldly. They were 
delighted, and shouted with one voice ‘ Put chi 
ho’ ‘° .+ ‘No end good’), ‘Chin ho’ (‘ First 
rate’)... . If I had stopped then I would 
have come off with flying colours, but rashly 
desiring to please the dear people, [I] went on 
until out of my depth. Though they looked so 
intelligently pleased, I put the question point- 
blank, ‘Do you understand what I say?’ As 
Christians they were too truthful to say ‘ Yes,’ 
and as Chinamen too polite to say ‘No’; so, 
after a pause, the old cloth-merchant answered, 
‘We shall pray to God that you may soon speak 
intelligibly.’ ” 

Mr. Johnston’s own humour is sometimes 
unconscious, as here : 


“To the credit of the Chinese be it told that 
the ‘Gospel boat’ was never molested. Even 
pirates respected her. . . . The boatmen were 
not allowed to carry arms, but were instructed 
to at them with plenty of tracts and 
Bibles.” 

The pages are sprinkled with reproductions 
of photographs—mostly groups. 

{rs. Dunn is a very good traveller. She 
knows how to use her eyes, and she dis- 
cerns alien prejudices and sentiments 
with sympathetic intuition. Also, her 


deavour. Consequently her Sunny Memories 
are readable memories. It was not easy 
to reduce to order the multiplicity of 
notions engendered of a brisk passage 
through so vast a tract, among races so 
widely distinct—with habits of thought and 
national peculiarities so various. But Mrs. 
Dunn, by the light of a quick intelligence, 
has admirably caught the leading feature of 
many of them; and to the reader of her 
entertaining book, Parsis, Tamils, Goorkhas, 
Rajputs, and a dozen others will stand as 
well apart as the Highland crofter from the 
Sheffield grinder. Mrs. Dunn’s pages are 
here and there enlivened by symptoms of a 
pleasanthumour. Take this as an example: 








** We had ridden out under the awaking sky 
of the early morning hours; and as the pale 
lustrous dawn graduated into perfect day, and 
the sun rose glorious from behind the snows 
like an ‘ avenging fire-god,’ causing the death- 
white Himalayas to kindle and glow in the 
light of his presence, a vision which made one 
speechless and almost breathless, our Trans- 
atlantic cousin remarked in a tone of calm 
finality, ‘ Wall, that’s what J call vurry neat.’ ”’ 


The illustrations are from excellent photo- 
graphs. 

Mrs. Walker dates her experiences as 
a traveller from days when travel was less 
a matter of course than it is to-day; and 
the crowded smudges of the customary 
kodak are replaced in this volume by some 
five-and-twenty clear-cut, scholarly little 
sketches that are full of character. A like 
quality of leisurely selection distinguishes 
the narratives, and lends to the style a 
certain air of placid good breeding. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 





The Artists and Engravers of British and 
American Book-Plates. By Henry W. 
Fincham. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


N spite of Mr. Andrew Lang the collector 

of book-plates increases and multiplies. 
That ‘petty, trivial, and almost idiotic 
ghoul” (the collector) will be glad to place 
this bulky volume on his shelves, which are 
beginning to groan under the weight of 
works treating of his vilified hobby. The 
fact is, the book-plate is an institution. Its 
interests are many—social, personal, heraldic, 
and artistic—and they appeal particularly to 
a growing class, the fireside antiquaries of 
moderate means and busy leisure. For the 
use of these worthy persons Mr. Fincham 
has compiled a list of some 1,500 artists and 
engravers, who are responsible for about 
5,000 signed plates; a list that gaily romps 
away from all competitors, and is ccleniatsa 
to fill the lay mind with a bewildered 
aversion. The initiated, on the other hand, 





the “style” of the plate, and its date. 
There is an index of owners, and between 
seventy and eighty illustrations, including 
four impressions from original copper-plates, 
and a repulsive dream of Aubrey Beardsley’s. 
And all this bearing upon what a critic not 
long ago called ‘‘the most infinitesimal of 
all conceivable topics”! Well, the infini- 
tesimal and delightful Horace Walpole had 
his book-plate, where the paternal escutcheon 
dangles from the branches of a tree, beneath 
which is visible the neat antiquity of 
“Strawberry Hill”; and Mr. Gladstone 
himself, whom no one can call infinitesimal, 
uses a gift plate gallant with ensigns 
armorial and winged by wanton hawks. 





The Age of the Renascence: Eras of the 
Christian Church. By Paul Van Dyke. 
(T. & T. Clark.) 


Tuts is a brilliant and picturesque study of 
the most brilliant and picturesque period of 
history. The ‘‘era” dealt with by Mr. Van 
Dyke is, roughly, the fifteenth century ; 
more precisely, from the return of the Pope 
out of the Babylonish captivity at Avignon 
in 1377 to the Sack of Rome by the 
Imperial army in 1527. There is, of course, 
a wealth of material for the illustration of 
this momentous age, and Mr. Van Dyke has 
selected from it skilfully and effectively. 
The book is to a large extent a gallery of 
striking portraits; and this is but natural 
and right, for the forces at work were 
precisely those which naturally come to a 
head and declare themselves in striking 
personalities. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who 
was to have collaborated with his brother, 
and who now writes the introductory 
chapter, points out that the history of the 
Renascence is essentially a history of the 
antagonism between two human types: on 
the one side the men of institutions, on the 
other the men of ideas. Here this an- 
tagonism is studied from the point of view 
of the Church: the attempts, within the 
Church to reform it, without the Church 
to reform religion, are the central theme. 
And Humanism proper is studied as a 
radical change in the attitude of the educated 
mind which prepared it for the Reformation. 
Our pleasure in Mr. Van Dyke’s treatment 
of his subject is lessened by his use of such 
provincialisms as ‘‘loaned”’ for “lent” and 
“ apologetes” for ‘‘ apologists.” Otherwise 
the manner, as well as the matter of the 
book, is of high quality. 
The Hill of the Graces. By H. 8. Cowper, 
F.S.A. (Methuen). 


Evroreay travel in the centre of Tripoli has 
been prohibited by the Turks since 1880. 
This proved an irresistible attraction to Mr. 
Cowper, who left the capital both in 1895 
and 1896 “for a few Sao sport,”’ and 
wandered at will through the districts of 





will pore over it long and lovingly ; the Ex- 
Librist would, if he could, make it a pocket 
companion; but that seems impossible, for 
it is almost a foot tall and turns the scale at | 
3} lbs. Every page of this laborious cata- 
logue is divided into four columns, wherein 
are entered particulars of the artist and his | 





style gives evidence of conscientious en- 





signature, the name of the original possessor, 


Gharian, Tarhuna, and M’salata. Mr. 
Cowper’s chief object was the study of the 
megalithic ruins known as “ senams,” which 
he describes at length in this interesting 
volume. ‘‘Senams” are vast trilithons, 
looking like lofty and exceedingly narrow 
gateways. Before each stands the altar of 
some extinct ritual. Mr. Cowper believes 
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man in pressing, curious crowds, whispering 
loudly: “That's he! That’s the man,” all 
anxious to catch sight of such an immoral 
writer. Zola turned his back deliberately 
on those excellent citizens, and gazed steadily 
with an interested air at the — He 
knew them, and he knew what they thought 
of him! At the present moment we have 
the rival bourgeoisie pelting the same man’s 
doors with filth, and imprisoning him and 
his publisher together. Meanwhile, our 
English press and public solemnly applaud 
the great writer. But in both cases the 
imprisonment was meted out for the same 
offence—it was for the telling of incon- 
venient truths. 


MR. GISSING ON DICKENS. 


Charles Dickens. By George Gissing. ‘‘ Vic- 
torian Era Series.” (Blackie.) 


Tue intelligent reader will not be surprised 
to find Mr. Gissing making his bow, for the 
first time, as a critic and a critic of fiction. 
The author of New Grub Street has always 
shown himself preoccupied with art as well 
as life. His own creative method has been 
a conscious one, deliberately pursued, and 
from time to time he has let us see that the 
problems which the choice of a method 
inevitably raises are not without their con- 
siderable interest for him. Criticism has 
peeped out through the novels. The 
present book, however, is criticism pure and 
simple. Subject to the general plan of the 
‘* Victorian Era Series,” which was intended 
to include in its record of the age “ the life- 
work of its typical and influential men,” it 
was probably open to Mr. Gissing to deal 
with his subject much as he pleased : and 
he has chosen to treat it mainly after the 
fashion of a “critical study,” subordinating 
biography, except in so far as biography was 
necessary to formulate the conditions under 
which Dickens worked. We may as well 
say at once that Mr. Gissing’s first essay in 
criticism seems to us quite unusually suc- 
cessful. He has, of course, something to 
learn. It would, perhaps, have been wiser, 
for instance, to have planned the book as a 
study in development, and to have avoided 
such anarbitrary arrangementof materialand 
topics as the division under aspects, which he 
actually adopts, makes necessary. ‘‘ Charac- 
terisation,” ‘‘ Satiric Portraiture,” ‘“‘ Women 
and Children”: these are the titles of 
three successive chapters, and it is a fine 
object-lesson in tautology and cross-division 
that they imply. And Mr. Gissing has, un- 
fortunately, to struggle against a somewhat 
jerky and rough-hewn style, full of im- 
perfectly related clauses and uglinesses of 
speech, which, if it does something to mar 
his novels, is to our mind even more 
offensive in a critical work. It is the lack 
of these two qualities, the architectural 
sense and the sense of the beautiful and the 
appropriate in language, that alone prevent 
Mr. Gissing’s book from belonging to the 
first rank of critical literature. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Gissing’s is thoroughly good 
criticism ; primarily because it is the 


criticism of an expert, and an expert who 








has approached his subject at once with 
complete sympathy and with a clear 
differences 


tion of the very vital of method 
between his own work and <= which he . 
examining. Mr. Gissing is by no means o 
Dickens's school ; yet one feels that he writes 
of Dickens out of profound admiration and 
exhaustive knowledge he has soaked him- 
self in Dickens, and what he has to say is 
said at first-hand, without much reference to 
conventional criticisms, 

It is, of course, precisely the difference in 
methods and ideals between critic and 
criticised that gives the performance its 
chief interest. Dickens and Mr. Gis- 
sing have just enough in common to 
make their essential divergence the more 
remarkable. The younger writer, like 
the older, finds his material mainly in 
the crowded life of the modern city, and 
mainly in those strata of city life which are 
formed by the so-called lower and middle 
classes. Yet between them there is a great 
gulf fixed. Since Dickens, the novelist has 
discovered that his work, too, is an art; he 
has become self-conscious ; has set an 
austere ideal before him. In Dickens, as in 
the average novel-writer of his day, this 
development had hardly taken place. If he 
was self-conscious of anything, it was of 
a mission, rather than an art. In Mr. 
Gissing, on the other hand, through tem- 
perament and through training, the modern 
spirit finds very characteristic expression. 
His natural attitude to his material is that 
of a realism which to Dickens would have 
seemed uncalled for and undesirable. Mr. 
Gissing, however, is not so pre-occupied 
with his own methods as to be unable to 
enter with the requisite detachment into 
those of his predecessor; his discussion of 
Dickens’s veracity is a fine as well as a 
searching piece of analysis. 

The common objection of readers brought 
up .in the modern school to Dickens is 
certainly his ‘“unreality”; and this in 
face of the fact that he clearly regarded 
himself as a painter of real life : 


‘* Had the word been in use he must 
necessarily have called himself a Realist. It is 
one of the biographical commonplaces con- 
cerning Dickens. Everyone knows how he 
— ‘ — © gs 7 writing, how he 

ughed and cried over his imagina: le, 
how he had all but made himself ill With erie? 
over the deat-hbed of little Nell or of Paul 
Dombey.” 


Even his grotesques—Quilp, Mantalini, 
Sam Weller—are intended for transcripts 
from real life, transcripts of its eccentrics. 
They are not acknowledged figments of the 
— imagination, like Don Quixote or the 

ite Knight. Dickens’s world is not con- 
fessedly a dream - world, or a world of 
romance. And yet with realism, as we 
now regard realism, the whole thing has 
cage 4 nothing to do. In explaining this, 

. Gissing would distinguish, The true 
“‘unreality’”’ of a Dickens is an unreality 
of incident and plot. He is an incorrigible 
sentimentalist, who will never refuse to 
gladden his readers with a happy ending : 


** Ah, those final chapters of Dickens! How 
eagerly they are read by the young, and with 
what a pleasant smile by elders who prize the 
good things of literature! No one is forgotten, 








Mr. Gissing, one gathers, would find the 
roots of this tendency in Dickens in the fact 
that Dickens’s public liked happy endings, 
and that Dickens never conceived it to be 
his business to do other than gratify them. 
“In this respect a _ democrat, he 
believed, probably without ever reflecting 
upon it, that the approval of the people was 
necessarily the supreme in art.” Nor was 
he in this doing violence to his own feelings. 
He shared to the full the preferences and 
the prejudices of his public. By tempera- 
ment he was himself a genial optimist. 
‘‘Nature made him the mouthpiece of his 
kind, in all that relates to simple emotions 
and homely thought.” Mr. Gissing might 
have added here, that he had the theatrical 
instinct, as it is understood at the Adelphi, 
strongly developed. It is surely the same 
order of ideas to which belongs the melo- 
dramatic tragedy of Bill Sikes or Jonas 
Chuzzlewit that infallibly turns the con- 
clusion of every novel into the semblance of 
a Christmas-card. 

Artificial and sentimental as Dickens’s 
plots may be, Mr. Gissing does not incline 
to find the same qualities in his characteri- 
sation. Exceptions must be made: some 
of Dickens’s characters remain shadowy : 
others, in particular the villains and other 

ersons of strong passions, fail to convince ; 
but for the great bulk Mr. Gissing would 
claim veracity in the highest sense. They 
are idealised, of course; in the lower sense, 
by the omission of features the contemplation 
of which would have been painful alike to 
the novelist and to his readers. To match 
Dickens’s idealism ‘at its best, Mr. Gissing 
would go to the creator of Falstaff and 
Dame Quickly and Juliet’s Nurse. Take 
Mrs. Gamp, idealised, in every sense, other- 
wise she had been intolerable, but with the 
essential wonderfully retained. 


“ ity he leaves, that is of the essence 
of the matter; vulgarity unsurpassable is the 
note of Mrs. Gamp. Vileness, on the other 
hand, becomes grotesquerie, wonderfully con- 
verted into a subject of laughter. Her speech, 
the basest ever heard from human tongue, by @ 
process of infinite subtlety, which leaves it the 
same, yet not the same, is made an endless 
amusement, a source of quotation for laugh- 
ing lips incapable of unclean utterance. . . . 
Do you ask for the Platonic idea of London's 
monthly nurse early in Queen Victoria’s reign f 
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straightforward Seotebbaro On endure. 

Mr. Gissing’s chapters are full of matter, 
and we must needs leave most of it untouched. 
He defends the pathos of Dickens, even as it 
shapes itself in the death-beds of Paul 
Dombey and of Little Nell. Not “cheap” 
or “mawkish,” he declares, because not 
is tly untrue.” Well, we would gladly 
b a lance with him here, but not at the 
-end of an article. Besides, room must 
assuredly be found for the very curious pas- 
sage in which, commenting upon Dickens’s 

rtraiture of middle-class women, Mr. 

issing suddenly breaks out into vehement 
declamation against the whole type dis- 
cussed : 


z 


‘‘These remarkable creatures belong for the 
most aye to one rank of life, that which we 
vaguely designate as the lower middle class. 
In general their circumstances are comfortable ; 
they suffer no hardship—save that of birth, 
which they do not perceive as such ; nothing is 
asked of them but a quiet and amiable discharge 
of household duties—they are treated by their 
male kindred with great, often with extra- 
ordinary, consideration. Yet their character- 
istic is acidity of temper and boundless 
licence of querulous or insulting talk. The 
real business of their lives is to make all 
about them as uncomfortable as they can. 
Invariably they are unintelligent and untaught ; 
very often they are flagrantly imbecile. 
Their very virtues (if such persons can be said 
to have any) become a scourge. In the high- 
ways and byways of life, by the fireside, ol in 
the bed-chamber, their voices shrill upon the 
terrified ear. It is difficult to believe that death 
can stifle them; one imagines them upon the 
threshold of some other world, sounding confu- 
sion among unhappy spirits who hoped to have 
found peace.” 


No doubt this is the middle-class woman 
as Mr. Gissing sees her; but has it 
much to do with Dickens? And if occa- 
sionally, shadowing it forth in humour, he 
draws such a picture, he certainly would not 
have subscribed to the further statement 
that ‘such women are a multitude no man 
can number; every other house in the cheap 
suburbs will be found to contain at least one 
specimen—very often two, for the advantage 
of quarrelling when men are not at hand.” 
Can it be that this passage was really 
intended for one of Mr. Gissing's own novels, 
and that it has unwittingly got mixed up 
with his Dickens slips? In any case, it is 
out of the plane of a book remarkable, as a 
whole, for its sympathetic and tolerant 
attitude, 
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NOT TO BE READ AT ALL. 


To be Read at Dusk, and Other Stories, 
Studies, and Sketches. By Charles Dickens. 
(Redway.) 

Tue reputation of Dickens may brave | 

criticism and endure the stream of time, but | 

it will not be exalted by such débris as Mr. 

F. G. Kitton has from Go ee 

of Household Words and elsewhere col- 

melee of came coast ten . 
© expiration of t seems to have 

rendered it possible for =? 

things which Dickens’s ible literary 
executors wisely left in oblivion. We are 
not grateful for so shameless a piece of 
book-making. These articles were mere 
journalism at best, by no means intended 
lor a permanent existence. And the majority 
of them are quite unworthy of being paraded 
under the name of a great writer. The 
humour is worn very thin, so thin that you 
readily recognise the threads from which 
some middle-class humorists of our own 
day derive. The more serious pieces take 

Dickens quite out of his sphere. They are 

merely of the nature of leading articles on 

topics of the day. And to disinter the 
criticism of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
with its would-be funny description of 

Millais’ ‘‘Carpenter’s Shop,” and its total 

want of artistic discernment or understand- 

ing, was a cruel thing. 


FACILE EMOTIONS. 


Songs of Love and Empire. By E. Nesbit. 


(Constable & Co.) 


Miss Nessir is not so easily summed up 
as are some of her sisters in poesy. . She 
says so many conflicting things, offers so 
many changes of mood, that we are con- 
fused. And in A Pomander of Verse, her 
previous book, there were characteristics 
and excellences, not more than hinted at in 
the volume before us. There was a spring 
song, beginning, ‘‘The silver birch is a 
dainty lady,” perfect in its simple way, and 
there were touches of ironical humour. 
Here it is mostly patriotism and plaintive- 
ness, and we miss both the simplicity of the 
spring song and theironical humour. More, 
we begin to doubt the author’s sincerity. 
We begin to say, Has Miss Nesbit her own 
thoughts at all, or only sentimental ideals 
and memories? We know that she is quick 
to note Nature’s changes, and sensitive to 
sun and gloom; but has she a point of view? 
has she a personality? Another book like 
the one before us we should say No; yet 
the memory of 4A Pomander of Verse con- 
vinces us that she has. 

The new volume opens patriotically. 
When the Diamond Jubilee ed for cele- 
bration, Miss Nesbit was at hand to cele- 
brate it: and here is the result. Her 
a is unimpugnable, and she has set it 
prettily enough to music. The rest of the 


book is given to Love, and all the joys and 





pains that surge in Love’s wake. Miss 
Nesbit shows herself tle comrade both of 


those that love and are gay and of those that 
love and are sorrowful. edo not say that 
she consoles; st she indicates that she also 
has dwelt in the land of shadows, and as in 
mere companionship in adversity there is 
some consolation, it —) possible =, oe . 
appointed to en e ights 
mutual grief as a real} But let them 
beware : Miss Nesbit’s poems are dedicated 
to her husband ! 
Here are three stanzas of despair : 


“* Wide downs all gray, with gray of clouds 
Chill fields stripped naked of their 
o gown 
‘o> 
Small = of rain-wet grass and close-grown 
ver, 
Wet, wind-blown trees —and, over all, the 
rain. 


Does yd lie? For Hope her missal 


oses 
So far away the may and roses seem ; 
Ah! was there ever a garden red with roses ? 
Ah! were you ever mine save in a dream ? 


So long itis since Spring, the skylark waking 
Heard her own praises in his perfect strain ; 


Low hang the clouds, the sad year’s heart is 
b ing, 
And mine, my heart—and, over all, the 
rain.” 


A few lyrics as hopeless and as deftly 
turned as that, and the blighted reader 
dissolves away! Miss Nesbit is probably 
too much in the thrall of sentiment, too 
little disposed to fight against difficulties. 
To sing in the minor key is easier than to 
sing in the major, and therefore she does it ; 
meaning, we suspect, only a small part of 
what she writes. Apparently a mood has 
only to present itself to be expressed in 
verse, whether genuine or spurious. We 
like her better, and trust her more, when 
the mood described is not her own, but 
another’s, or Nature’s—as in the following 
portrait : 


‘* Like the sway of the silver birch in the breeze 
of dawn 
Is-her dainty way ; 
Like the gray of a twilight sky or a starlit 
lawn 
Are her eyes of gray ; 
Like the clouds in their moving white 
Is her breast’s soft stir ; 
And white as the moon and bright 
Is the soul of her. 


Like murmur of woods in spring ere the 
leaves be green, 
Like the voice of a bird 
That sings by a stream that sings through 
the night unseen, 
So her voice is heard. 
And the secret her eyes withhold 
In my soul abides, 
For white as the moon and cold 
Is the heart she hides.” 


Or as in these three fresh descriptive 
stanzas : 


‘* The day was wild with wind and rain, 
One grey wrapped sky and sea and shore, 
It seemed our marsh would never again 
Wear the rich robes that once it wore. 
The scattered farms looked sad and chill, 
Their sheltering trees writhed all awry, 
And waves of mist broke on the hil! 


Where once the great sea thundered by. 
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When God remembered this His land, 
This little land that is our own, 
He caught the rain up in His hand, 
He hid the winds behind His throne, 
He soothed the fretful waves to rest, 
He called the clouds to come away, 
And, by blue pathways, to the west, 
They went, Tike children tired of play. 


And then God bade our marsh ” on 
Its holy vestment of fine gold ; 
From marge to marge the glory shone 
On lichened farm and fence and fold ; 
In the gold sky that walled the west, 
In each transfigured stone and tree, 
The glory of God was manifest, 
Plain for a little child to see!” 


And here is another poem that has some 
vigour. It stands distinct in the volume 
by reason of its suggestion of action, of 
which, as a rule, Miss Nesbit gives no hint. 
But here something is determined, done : 


“ Are you going for a soldier with your curly 
yellow hair. 
And a scarlet coat instead of the smock you 
used to wear ? 
Are you going to drive the foe as you used to 
drive the plough ? 
Are you going for a soldier now ? 


I am going for a soldier, and my tunic is of 
red, 
And I’m tired of woman’s chatter, and I'll 
hear the drum instead ; 
I will break the fighting line as you broke 
your plighted vow, 
For I’m going for a soldier now. 


For a soldier, for a soldier are you sure that 
you will go, 
To hear the drums a-beating and to hear the 
bugles blow ? 
I'll make you sweeter music, for I'll swear 
another vow— 
Are you going for a soldier now ? 


Iam going for a soldier if you’d twenty vows 
to make ; 
You must get another sweetheart, with 
another heart to break, 
For I’m sick of lies and women, the barrow 
and the plough, 
And I’m going for a soldier now !” 


Miss Nesbit may give us more songs -as 
good asthat, and welcome. For invertebrate 
records of passing emotions, lachrymose and 
aiann we do not care. Blanche 
Amory’s example is not a good one. 


AGREEABLE GOSSIP. 


Many Memories of Many People. By M. C. M. 
Simpson. (Edward Arnold.) 


Mrs. Simpson was the daughter of Nassau 
Senior, and Senior knew most people worth 
knowing. Therefore, her book is full of 
interest to the lover of gossip and anecdote. 
It is impossible not to envy her. To have 
been tossed as a child in the arms of Arch- 
bishop Whateley, tohave been a petof Sydney 
Smith, to have grown up in the brilliant 
circle which gathered round the great Lord 
Lansdowne, to have been the friend of De 
Tocqueville, Ampére, the Grotes, and the 
Thackerays, to have known Cavour, Guizot, 
Rogers, Moore, Jenny Lind, Carlyle, and a 








long list of iliustrious men and women; to 
have had, in fact, the cream of human society 
from childhood to old age, this is a lot given to 
few indeed. There is a delightful old-world 
touch about much of the book. Already 
those times are ancient history to us, the 
early Victorians recede into one perspective 
with the men of the later Georges and 
William IV. 

One of Mrs. Simpson’s earliest recollec- 
tions is that she often, as a child, met the 
Princess Victoria in Kensington Gardens, 
and the Princess used to talk to her little 
brother. She sat in the Peers’ Gallery when 
the Queen announced her marriage to Prince 
Albert, between the beautiful Lady Dufferin 
and a maidof honour; and she recalls “ the 
Queen’s sweet voice, and that the paper 
shook in her hand. By her side stood Lord 
Melbourne repeating inaudibly —we could 
see his lips move—every word she uttered.” 
She came, in her father’s library, upon “a 
short, dark, stow! gentleman,” whom 
her father called the Comte de Sur- 
villiers — otherwise the ex-King Joseph 
of Spain. He told Senior that his 
brother was “‘plutot bon homme que grand 
homme.” In the summer evenings the ride 
in Rotten Row was the correct thing, for, as 
Mrs. Simpson says, everybody rode in those 
days, even bishops; and Delane of the 
Times, or Lord Lansdowne, would canter to 
the side of her father and herself. But this 
was before she came out. She gives the 
details of that coming out in a note, whence 
we rescue them; they have the fragrance of 
old lavender. She wore “a pale blue silk 
with what was called a Swiss bodice, the 
sleeves and front laced over white silk. If 
the party had been a ball I should have 
worn tarlatan, as young ladies never danced 
in silk. I had some wheat-ears, in silver 
and pearls, in my hair, which was in ringlets 
according to the fashion of the day. I 
followed my parents on the arm of Lord 
Glenelg, who had snow-white hair, and the 
people around whispered, ‘ Spri and 
winter!’” It was at Lansdowne eas 
and the occasion was further marked by her 
introduction to Moore. Within the walls of 
Lansdowne House, Mario, Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, Tamburini sang to an audience of 
royalties and aristocracy, including the Duke 
of Wellington, and the young ladies in 
ringlets were thrilled. It is all ‘old and 
incredibly faded”; like the magnificent 
D’Orsay whom she saw dashing up to Gore 
House in his cabriolet, “displaying an 
immense extent of cuff and shirtfront, his 
crisp curly hair waving in the breeze... . 
his diminutive ‘tiger bumping up and down 
on the footboard behind.” He was not so 
magnificent to live with as to look at. _Some- 
one said to D’Orsay of his wife: ‘‘ What a 
charming, pensive expression Lady Harriet 


has!” ‘She owes that to me,” was the 


reply. 

Many anecdotes there are in Mrs. Simp- 
son’s book of a less cynical order than this. 
She tells us how Whateley, visiting her 
father’s house without a servant, and per- 
ceiving a hole in his black stocking, would 
try to conceal it’ by putting a piece of 
sticking-plaster on the exposed part of his 
eg: 

“He used to sit by my sidé at breakfast, 








balancing his chair, with his legs twisted into 
some extraordinary knot, which could not be 
untied in a hurry, playing with the tea-leaves, 
and scattering them over the table, and setting 
down his wet cup on the cloth so as to make a 
succession of little rings—totally engrossed in 
the conversation that was going on.” 
There is a good story of Miss Edgeworth 
and her sister. They had been staying at 
Bowood : 


“On the morning fixed for their departure 
Lord Lansdowne was handing her into her 
carriage, and said, with his exquisite urbanity : 
‘I am sorry you cannot stay 7 where- 
upon she replied: ‘Oh! but, my lord, we can.’ 
The trunks were taken off, the i sent 
away, and the ladies returned, to the consterna- 
tion of their hosts.” 


Of Thackeray she relates how she one day 
called on him to accompany her to a dinner 
at Greenwich. “He put his head out of 
his study-window and cried: ‘ Wait till I 
have killed her!’ I think the victim was 
Helen Pendennis.” There is a story of 
Abraham Hayward, who remarked imper- 
tinently to a certain lady: “Of course, you 
do not know what a faur pasis?” “Is it 
a pas de deux?” she retorted. And there is 
a funny specimen of De Circourt’s English : 
“‘T was to-day at an artist’s of my friends. 
A negress was sitting to him, and I tasted 
her conversation onl bet moral for the space 
of two hours, and found them quite equal 
to those of a white.” But the real interest 
of the book lies in its descriptions of eminent 
people, which are too long for quotation, 
and in the extracts which are given from 
her father’s journals. They are notes of 
conversations with various politicians— 
Lansdowne, Bright, Aberdeen, &c.—and are 
full{of value. Altogether, this is a volume 
of reminiscences with hardly 'a really dull 


page. 


BRITONS ABROAD. 


Under the Red Crescent : the Adventures of an 
English Surgeon with the Turkish Army at 
Plevna and Erzeroum, 1877-8. Related by 
Charles 8S. Ryan, M.B., and John Sandes, 
B.A. (John Murray.) 


China and Formosa: the Story of a Successful 
Mission. By the Rev. James Johnston. 
(Hazell, Watson, & Viney.) 


Sunny Memories of an Indian Winter. 
Sara H. Dunn. (Walter Scott.) 


Old Tracks and New Landmarks: Wayside 
Sketches in Crete, Macedonia, Mitylene, Sc. 
By Mary A. Walker. (Richard Bentley.) 


Durinc the Turkish war of 1877 Mr. 
Ryan occupied the position of surgeon in 
the Turkish army. fe would not be easy to 
conceive of conditions more favourable for 
observation, and Mr. Ryan’s book gives 
evidence of a temperament well fitting 
him to take advantage of his opportunities. 
With a rollicking humour he combines a 
ready sympathy with the more serious and 
important side of things. His intimate 
association with the officers and men of 
Osman’s army has impressed upon his 


By 


mind sentiments of regard and affection for 
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both officers and men, and the publication 
of his work is therefore excellently timed. 


The pages are bright with such amusing 
gossip as this: 
**The war correspondents of those fighti 
days in Spain [the days of the Conliot’ —— 
ion] were as dare-devil a crew as ever lived ; 
and Leader described to me, with many a 
laugh, the circumstances under which he first 
met Edward O’Donovan, another Irishman, as 
gay and reckless as himself. Leader was in 
command of a small fort in the north of 
— during the height of the insurrection, 
when one day he espied a strange figure clad in 
a long dilapidated overcoat a as the 
walls. The Spanish sentries yelled to the sus- 
picious visitor to halt ; and as he took no notice 
of them they fired on him, and the bullets 
kicked up the dust all round the stranger. The 
only result, however, was that he increased 
ue pose and came on at the double, until he 
ed the walls off [sic] the fort amid a rain 
of bullets. ‘ Cease firing, ye bl s!’ he 
shouted in the simple dialect of Southern Cork. 
‘ agg pe ey 2 Bae cu sg mney wen the blazes 
can I get in unless you o egate!’... 
Thus it was that Edmund Sieneven, who was 
attached to the Government troops, walked 
alone into the enemy’s fortress.” 


The principal figure in the history of the 
English Presbyterian mission to the Chinese 
is the Rev. William C. Burns, who seems to 
have been a man of conviction and purpose ; 
and the story of his efforts has a certain 
unexpected smack of interest. His most 
enduring feat, probably, has been the trans- 
lation of that long-suffering volume Zhe 
Pilgrim’s Progress into the language of the 
country. His greatest difficulty was to dis- 
cover fanciful equivalents for Bunyan’s 
names, and he spent many days among the 
tombs in the search for Mr. Pliable and 
Mr. Facing-both-ways. He was not without 
a sense of humour and could appreciate a 
joke—at the expense of one of his brethren. 
Mr. Johnston paid him a visit and was invited 
to address the congregation. 


“* Although I had not studied the colloquial 
for more than a month or two, I learned a few 
sentences which I gave out boldly. They were 
delighted, and shouted with one voice ‘ Put chi 
ho’ \" .-*No end good’), ‘Chin ho’ (‘ First 
rate’)... . If I had stopped then I would 
have come off with flying colours, but rashly 
desiring to please the dear people, [I] went on 
until out of _ depth. Though they looked so 
intelligently pleased, I put the question point- 

lank, ‘Do you understand what I say?’ As 
Christians they were too truthful to say ‘ Yes,’ 
and as Chinamen too polite to say ‘No’; so, 
after a pause, the old cloth-merchant answered, 
‘We shall pray to God that you may soon speak 
intelligibly.’ ’ 

Mr. Johnston’s own humour is sometimes 
unconscious, as here : 


“To the credit of the Chinese be it told that 
the ‘Gospel boat’ was never molested. Even 
pirates a a her. . . . The boatmen were 
not allowed to carry arms, but were instructed 
to present them with plenty of tracts and 
Bibles.” 

The pages are sprinkled with reproductions 
of photographs—mostly groups. 

Mrs. Dunn is a very good traveller. She 
knows how to use her eyes, and she dis- 
cerns alien prejudices and sentiments 
with sympathetic intuition. Also, her 


style gives evidence of conscientious en- 


deavour. Consequently her Sunny Memories 
are readable memories. It was not easy 
to reduce to order the multiplicity of 
notions engendered of a brisk passage 
through so vast a tract, among races so 
widely distinct—with habits of thought and 
national peculiarities so various. But Mrs. 
Dunn, by the light of a quick intelligence, 
has admirably caught the leading feature of 
many of them; and to the reader of her 
entertaining book, Parsis, Tamils, Goorkhas, 
Rajputs, and a dozen others will stand as 
well apart as the Highland crofter from the 
Sheffield grinder. rs. Dunn’s pages are 
here and there enlivened by symptoms of a 
pleasanthumour. Take this as an example: 


‘* We had ridden out under the awaking sky 
of the early morning hours; and as the pale 
lustrous dawn graduated into perfect day, and 
sun rose song at behind by a 

e an ‘avenging fire-god,’ causing the death- 
white Himalayas to indie and glow in the 
light of his presence, a vision which made one 
speechless and almost breathless, our Trans- 
atlantic cousin remarked in a tone of calm 
finality, ‘ Wall, that’s what J call vurry neat.’”’ 


The illustrations are from excellent photo- 
graphs. 

rs. Walker dates her experiences as 
a traveller from days when travel was less 
a matter of course than it is to-day; and 
the crowded smudges of the customary 
kodak are replaced in this volume by some 
five-and-twenty clear-cut, scholarly little 
sketches that are full of character. A like 
quality of leisurely selection distinguishes 
the narratives, and lends to the style a 
certain air of placid good breeding. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 





The Artists and Engravers of British and 
American Book-Plates. By Henry W. 
Fincham. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tl spite of Mr. Andrew Lang the collector 

of book-plates increases and multiplies. 
That ‘ petty, trivial, and almost idiotic 
ghoul” (the collector) will be glad to place 
this bulky volume on his shelves, which are 
beginning to groan under the weight of 
works treating of his vilified hobby. The 
fact is, the beok-plate is an institution. Its 
interests are — personal, heraldic, 
and artistic—and they appeal particularly to 
a growing class, the fireside antiquaries of 
moderate means and busy leisure. For the 
use of these worthy persons Mr. Fincham 
has compiled a list of some 1,500 artists and 
engravers, who are responsible for about 
5,000 signed plates; a list that gaily romps 
away from all competitors, and is pe Beer 
to fill the lay mind with a bewildered 
aversion. The initiated, on the other hand, 
will pore over it long and lovingly ; the Ex- 
Librist would, if he could, make it a pocket 
companion; but that seems impossible, for 
it is almost a foot tall and turns the scale at 
3}lbs. Every page of this laborious cata- 
logue is divided into four columns, wherein 
are entered particulars of the artist and his 


the “style” of the plate, and its date; 
There is an index of owners, and between 
seventy and eighty illustrations, including 
four impressions from original copper-plates, 
and a repulsive dream of Aubrey sley’s. 


And all this bearing upon what a critic not 
long ago called ‘‘the most infinitesimal of 


all conceivable topics”! Well, the infini- 
tesimal and i ome Horace Walpole had 
his book-plate, where the paternal escutcheon 
dangles from the branches of a tree, beneath 
which is visible the neat antiquity of 
“Strawberry Hill”; and Mr. Gladstone 
himself, whom no one can call infinitesimal, 
uses a gift plate gallant with ensigns 
armorial and winged by wanton hawks. 


The Age of the Renascence: Eras of the 
Christian Church. By Paul Van Dyke. 
(T. & T. Clark.) 


Tuts is a brilliant and picturesque study of 
the most brilliant and picturesque period of 
history. The ‘‘era” dealt with by Mr. Van 
Dyke is, roughly, the fifteenth century ; 
more precisely, from the return of the Pope 
out of the Babylonish captivity at Avignon 
in 1877 to the Sack of Rome by the 
Imperial army in 1527. There is, of course, 
a wealth of material for the illustration of 
this momentous age, and Mr. Van Dyke has 
selected from it skilfully and effectively. 
The book is to a large extent a gallery of 
iki rtraits; and this is but natural 
and right, for the forces at work were 
recisely those which naturally come to a 
head and declare themselves in striking 
personalities. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who 
was to have collaborated with his brother, 
and who now writes the introductory 
chapter, points out that the history of the 
Renascence is essentially a history of the 
antagonism between two human types: on 
the one side the men of institutions, on the 
other the men of ideas. Here this an- 
tagonism is studied from the point of view 
of the Church: the attempts, within the 
Church to reform it, without the Church 
to reform religion, are the central theme. 
And Humanism proper is studied as a 
radical change in the attitude of the educated 
mind which prepared it for the Reformation. 
Our pleasure in Mr. Van mower treatment 
of his subject is lessened by his use of such 
provincialisms as “‘loaned” for “lent” and 
“ apologetes” for ‘‘ apologists.” Otherwise 
the manner, as well as the matter of the 
book, is of high quality. 


The Hill of the Graces. By H. 8. Cowper, 
F.8.A. (Methuen). 


Evropzan travel in the centre of Tripoli has 
been prohibited by the Turks since 1880. 
This proved an irresistible attraction to Mr. 
Cowper, who left the capital both in 1895 
and 1896 “for a few days’ sport,” and 
wandered at will through the districts of 
Gharian, Tarhuna, and M’salata. Mr. 
Cowper’s chief object was the study of the 
megalithic ruins known as ‘‘ senams,” which 
he describes at length in this interesting 
volume. ‘‘Senams” are vast trilithons, 
looking like lofty and exceedingly narrow 
gateways. Before each stands the altar of 
some extinct ritual. Mr. Cowper believes 
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that through these “ senams” victims were 
led to the sacrifice. He identifies them with 
the Asherim or “groves” which the wor- 
shippers of Baal set up on high places, and 
believes—fatal propensity of the archso- 
logical mind—that they may also shed light 
upon the nature of Stonehenge. In any case, 
his book, with its illustrations and its care- 
ful tabulation of the extant ruins, should 
be a useful addition to the literature 
of a little worked subject. Mr. Cowper 
is not so intent upon “senams” as to 
have no eyes for anything else. He gives 
an excellent account of Tripoli and its 
manners and customs, together with a plan 
of the capital, which, as surveying instru- 
ments are contraband in Turkish dominions, 
he accomplished by the primitive means of 
pacing and a prismatic compass. He has 
also succeeded in identifying the river 
Cinyps and the three-peaked hill of the 
Graces mentioned by Herodotus, and of 
restoring, on yet another point, our belief 
in that historian’s much maligned veracity. 


The Battle of Sherifimuir. Related from Ori- 
ginal Sources. (Stirling: Eneas Mackay.) 


Tuts little pamphlet does credit to its pro- 
ducers, though the “twenty original pen- 
and-ink drawings” are remarkably indis- 
tinct. It represents a class of work we 
would be glad to see more of—the serious 
contribution to local history. Its author has 
told the tale of the battle of Sheriffmuir 
with special attention to the configuration 
of the ground, and the details of the fight 
and the opposing forces are lucidly set 
down. 

The Scots proverb, ‘‘ There was mair tint 
at Shirramuir,” is really justified, for 
though the battle was actually indecisive, 
it had the same effect on the Jacobite 
fortunes as a crushing defeat, for it pre- 
vented Mar’s junction with the English 
Jacobites, and delayed the whole rising at 
a time when haste was most necessary. 
The narrative here is by no means full, for 
though it shows abundantly Mar’s wretched 
incapacity as a general, it does not do 
justice to the great elements of disaffection 
to the forces themselves. The Stuarts of 
Appir and the Camerons of Lochiel appa- 
rently never went into the engagement at 
all. Lord Huntly and the Master of 
Sinclair, as is evident from Sinclair’s own 
narrative, were anxious to lay down their 
arms before the battle. It was not without 
reason that Gordon of Glenbucket in his 
disgust cried, ‘‘ Oh, for an hour of Dundee!” 

When the author was about it he might 
have collected in his appendix some of the 
sayings relating to the battle, such as 
Argyle’s 
“If it wasna weel bobbit, we'll bobb it again ”; 


and the famous, “I lost my father and my 
mither, and a guid buff belt that was worth 
them baith.” Nor is the list of songs referr- 
ing to Sheriffmuir quite complete. He gives 
two versions of the “‘ Battle of Sheriffmuir,” 
but he does not seem to be aware of the 
third and condensed form (No. 282 in 
Johnson) into which Burns threw the ballad. 
The first version is set down without the 
author’s name, but it is preserved on a 








broadside in the British Museum as ‘‘ The 
Race at Sheriffmuir, Fairly Run on the 13th 
of November, 1715,” by the Rev. Murdoch 
McLennan, of Crathie, who at the time of 
the battle was some fourteen years of age. 
One other omission we have noticed, ‘‘ The 
Marquis of Huntly’s Retreat from the 
Battle of Sheriffmuir,” which was reprinted 
in the 1844 edition of Motherwell’s New 
Book of Old Ballads. 


Progress in Women’s Education. Edited by 
the Countess of Warwick. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


Dorine the Victorian Era Exhibition last 
summer a large number of ladies gathered 
together at Earl’s Court and read one 
another papers on the advance of woman 
in culture and commerce all over the British 
Empire. These are the papers, put into 
print and arranged by Lady Warwick, who 
also writes a preface. We do not know 
how they sounded from the lips of their 
composers; but they are very, very solemn 
reading, and we must admit that, having 
read four accounts of the education of 
women in India, we felt unable to face the 
remaining four, especially as, broadly 
speaking, women in India are not educated 
at all. To such, however, as are nervous 
of the encroachment of women upon men’s 
employments the book carries consolation. 
For it would appear that women are still 
little more than gleaners in the field of 
labour, and, except in the case of city clerk- 
ships, are rather creating new demands than 
ousting the suppliers of already existing 
needs. 

From the papers on education we gather 
that women can go in for an astounding 
number of examinations, and that seems to 
please them. Yet they yearn for more. 
Miss Nancy Bailey, who is a professional 
indexer, wants all indexers to combine and 
hold examinations and grant certificates. 

We were most interested in Miss Cecil 
Gradwell’s paper on “The Training of 
Women in Business.” Miss Gradwell points 
out that women are very much addicted to 
starting a business without knowing any- 
thing about it, instead of expending a 
portion of their capital in learning its 
details. Also, they very soon grow tired 
of it: 


**One often finds that those to whom work 
of any kind is absolutely novel enter into it, 
when necessity arises, with infinite courage and 
even enthusiasm. They bend the neck to the 
yoke uvflinchingly, and serve their employers 
with loyalty and devotion. 
on the monotony becomes irksome ; they tire of 
their work, and though not less well done, it 
begins to be drudgery, and a time of struggle 
supervenes. One wonders if men go through 
the same stage ; if they do, I suppose they feel 
it is no use kicking against the pricks, and, 
therefore, say nothing about it. If this is 
so, women might do well to imitate their 
philosophy.” 


We may tell Miss Gradwell that this is 
certainly so, and that any work which has 


to be done continually, regularly, and 
without reference to inclination inevitably 


becomes drudgery. And women will not 
be trained for business until they realise 


But as time goes | P 





that business is not fun, even when, as in 
the case of the professional jester, fun is 
business. 


The Campaign of Marengo. With Comments 
by H.H. Sargent. (Kegan Paul.) 


Tuis is the work of an American cavalry 
officer and student of tactics. Lieutenant 
Sargent studies the great campaign of 1800 
mainly from a military and strategical point 
of view. He describes the relative situation 
of the French and Austrian armies on the 
Rhine and in Italy, the formation of that 
incredible Army of the Reserve at Geneva, 
the stupendous march in the wake of Hanni- 
bal over the Great St. Bernard, the sudden 
descent between Melas and his base, and the 
decisive battle which left the French masters 
of Italy and Napoleon master of France. 
Lieutenant Sargent’s comments are most 
clear and informing to the lay mind. It is 
his object to track the secret of Napoleon’s 
genius as a commander-in-chief by an 
analysis of his most brilliant and critical 
campaign; and he analyses in a luminous 
manner the mental qualities which com- 
posed that genius. The curious thing is 
that, great as were the qualities which 
Napoleon displayed on the field of Marengo, 
he had no business to be there. His caleu- 
lations had gone wrong: he was surprised 
and outnumbered; and it was only by an 
heroic effort that he pulled a triumph out of 
an impending and irretrievable disaster. 


The Coldstream Guards in the Crimea. By 
Lieut.-Col. Ross -of- Bladensburg, C.B. 
(Innes. ) 


Tuts is in reality a reprint of a portion of 
the History of the Coldstream Guards, pub- 
lished by the same author a few months 
ago. But that was an expensive book, 
containing much matter of no particular 
interest outside the regiment. The general 
reader will be glad to have the extract, 
which contains an exceedingly interesting 
and detailed account of the immortal and 
blundering Crimean campaign from the 
point of view of a single corps. The 
Coldstream Guards distinguished itself, but 
no one can read this chronicle without 
feeling that, like its brother regiments, it 
was put to much unnecessary suffering for a 
ludicrously small result. 


English History for Children. 
Frederick Boas. (Nisbet.) 


Tuts is an admirable little book for ifs 
urpose. It is written with great sim- 
plicity and clearness, and Mrs. Boas shows 
judgment in not overloading her narrative 
with facts, and in selecting for mention 
those that are not only important, but also 
picturesque and telling. We rejoice to see 
that the modern school of educationalists 
has not discarded Alfred and the cakes, and 
other delights of our childhood. And in 
other respects the advance is great, for the 
lesson has been learnt that education is 
stimulus, and that to stimulate it is essential 
not to stupefy. Mrs. Boas’ book is liberally 
provided with illustrations, well-chosen and 
various. The portraits of Wolsey and of 
Oliver icnenil as particularly good. 


By Mrs. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 
A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. - By I. Zanewit. 


This bulky volume, which contains that little masterpiece Chad 
Gadya, is not, in the ordinary sense of the term, a volume of short 
stories. One definite idea pervades it—viz., that the character of 
all Jews, whether they lived in the days of Rameses or the days of 
Victoria, has been influenced by practically the same forces and the 
same environment. This idea Zangwill has worked out in a 
variety of instances, blending the real with the imaginary. Moses, 
Heine, Beaconsfield flit through his pages alongside fictitious 
Dreamers of the Ghetto of the fourteenth century and of our own 
day. In the author’s own worc:; “This is a Chronicle of 
Dreamers, who have arisen in the Ghetto from its establishment in 
the sixteenth century to its slow breaking up in our ownday. Some 
have become historic in Jewry ; others have penetrated to the ken 
of the greater world and afforded models to illustrious artists in 
letters.. . .; the rest are personally known to me, or are, like 
‘Joseph, the Dreamer,’ the artistic typification of many souls 
through which the great Ghetto dream has passed.” (W. Heine- 
mann. 470 pp. 6s.) 


Tates or TRA AnD Town. By Bret Harre. 


Seven new stories by Mr. Bret Harte. All that is necessary is to 
say that only the author of Zhe Luck of Roaring Camp could have 
written them, and to give their appetising titles: ‘“‘The Ancestors of 
Peter Atherley,” ‘“‘Two Americans,” “The Judgment of Bolinas 
Plain,” ‘The Strange Experience of Alkali Dick,” “A Night on 
the Divide,” ‘“‘ The Youngest Prospector in Calaveras,” “A Tale of 
Three Truants.” The frontispiece, by Mr. Jacomb Hood, is 
charming. (Chatto & Windus. 302 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue IncmpentTAt BisHop. By Grant ALLen. 


A brisk story in Mr Grant Allen’s best narrative manner. The 
hero is Tom Pringle, a sailor on the John Wesley, slaver. Circum- 
stances make it politic for Tom to assume a dead missionary’s 
garb, and he continues clerical to the end. Tom is a good fellow, 
despite the fraud. The story is business-like throughout. ‘ Hard 
a-starboard!” are the first words, and after that it booms along. 
(C. Arthur Pearson. 248 pp. 6s.) 


THe Prive or JENNICO. By A. anp E. Oasttz. 


Mr. Egerton Castle, one of the authors of this romance, is the 
translator of Stevenson’s Prince Otto into French, and should there- 
fore know something of the technique of a good story. He has 
also written fiction of his own. We mentioned Prince Otto 
because the book before us suggests it. It treats of a Princeling’s 
court, and there is intrigue here and fighting there, and a well bred 
air over all. The manner is distinguished. (Bentley. 346 pp. 6s.) 


Van Wacener’s Ways. By W. L. Atpen. 


Mr. Alden’s method is well known. He has a quaint, ingenious 
and fertile mind, and he is American through and through. In 
Van Wagener he has contrived a humorous inventor, and this 
book is his history. ‘‘The Explosive Dog,” ‘The Flying Cat,” 
“Incandescent Cats,” ‘The Amphibious Torpedo”—these are 
some of the titles. In default of Mr. Stockton and Max Adeler 
Mr. Alden will do. (©. Arthur Pearson. 204 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Bitty Bryxs, Hero. By Guy Boornsy. 


The author of Dr. Nikola is here seen as a writer of short stories 
of Australia and other lands. Billy Binks, the hero of the first, is 
a young Antipodean, eight years of age, dressed in a red Crimean 
shirt, much torn, a pair of man’s trousers, and a cabbage leaf hat. 
He is capable of oaths of remarkable scope and atrocity, and is 





- company. Mr, Boothby is a vigorous chronicler, and Billy 
oes not suffer at his hands. The other stories are: ‘The 
Bully of Haiphong”; “A Child of Tonking”; “The Millionaire of 
Hornibrook sland ”. “The Story of Lee Ping”; “Carrie Quin’s 
Elopement”; ‘‘ Daphne.” (W. & R. Chambers. 244 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


His Grace 0’ THe Gunne. By I. Hooper. 


The Gunne was a meeting place for thieves, and thither went 
Lurlin Kirke, who tells this story, in 1664. And Charles Heath 
the highwayman said to him: ‘ Hey, my kinching coe, dost need 
another lambasting?” and gave him precepts for life. ‘‘ Jmprimis, 
be kind unto the dumb beasts. Next, when thou be’st a man, 
and will fag thy doxy, remember that she be weaker than thou. 
Do not strike too hard. Do not squeek upon thy kin, bung 
nyppers, foisters, and the like.” Later, come adventures with 
quality, told more intelligibly. (Black. 282 pp. 6s.) 


Was Sue Justirrep ? By Frank Barrett. 

The question of the title applies principally to bigamy, which the 
heroine committed with the hero. The heroine’s name was Ikey, 
and she was brought up as a boy, but assumed her own sex in time 
to make complications. The hero was David Grant. Says the 
author: ‘‘Maybe you have seen David Grant; at one time he was 
known by sight to half London. . . . If you were at the ’Varsity 
boat-race in the hailstorm year you must have picked him out of 
the Light Blues as the smartest man of the crews. . . . You may 
have seen him lounging in evening dress ... in the stalls of 
theatres or music-halls.” The book is like this—melodrama in 
print. (Chatto & Windus. 309 pp. 6s.) 


TENEBRAE. By Ernest G. Henuam; 


A madman rts to narrate this story. He became mad 
because his brother stole his love. Therefore he killed the brother. 
Afterwards life was chiefly spiders. He saw spiders everywhere. 
They were not ordinary spiders, not even tarantulas, but larger 
still, as large as cows. e doctor who supplies an elucidatory 
appendix says of the madman’s MS.: “ The closing pages are most 
awful. The very paper seems to scream with torture.” (Skeffing- 
ton. 329 pp. 6s.) 


By Tuomas Coss, 





Carrer OourTsuHir. 

A society story told mainly in dialogue — clever dialogue and 
bright. (John Lane. 171 pp.) 
Torn Sarts. By Aten Ratne. 


This story, by the author of A Welsh Singer, is laid in a Welsh 
village. The setting bespeaks the drama. You don’t have a 
narrow valley, a ‘‘ streamlet,” ‘“ rocky knolls,” and stepping-stones, 
without a love story that moves through pain to bliss. The love- 
making is very tender: ‘Come and be the mistress of the old mill, 
fanwylyd,” says he, and what can she reply but “Caton pawb, 
Ivor, thou art taking my breath away”? (Hutchinson & Oo. 


359 pp. 6s.) 
A Son or Israkt. By Racuet. Penn. 


This is a Russian-Jewish love-story, and it therefore bubbles 
with passion. David Rheba and Olga Ivanner are Jew and 
Christian, and they love and suffer through more. than three 
hundred pages. The author mixes her pronouns and verbs rather 
badly sometimes: “I, a servant of God, hath joined your hands,” 
says the priest, on page 115; and on the next page Olga exclaims: 
‘“‘ Each art dragging at me.” (John Macqueen. 306 pp. 6s.) 


Her Witp Oars. By Joun BickerDyke. 


The author of Daughters of Thespis and other novels kindly gives 
a synopsis of his plot in lieu of a table of contents. From this we 
learn that the hero is a young English farmer, who adopts the bicycle 
but clings to his prejudices. She is “refined and beautiful.” 
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Though refined and beautiful she is mysterious, which is more than 
can be said for the other heroine, Miss Belle Beresford. Belle’s 
biography is written on the posters of the Piccadilly Theatre. 
Thus the London pavements alternate, as a background, with the 
‘cool plash-plash backwaters above Goring.” For the rest, there 
is a vicar called Mr. Smallmind. (Thomas Burleigh. 299 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Hanp or THE SPOILER. By R. H. Forster. 


“Being the Adventures of Master Wilfrid Clavering at Corbridge, 
Hexham, and Elsewhere, in the pty wing, Twenty-eighth, 
and Twenty-ninth Years of His Late Highness, King Henry the 
Eighth.” Corbridge and Hexham are townships on the banks of 
the Tyne. (Mawson, Swan & Morgan. 273 pp. 6s.) 


By Hannan MAcKENZIE. 


A long story in small print. The authoress says that in her 
delineation of the modern Highlands and Highlanders she has tried 
to ‘ extenuate nought, and nought set down in malice.” (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co, 373 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Conszoration or Herry Freer. By A. Sr. Jonn Apooox. 

A story that opens in an undertaker’s shop, and ends in lurid 
sins and melodramatic suicide. The moral is good; but Mr. 
Adcock was nearer to life, and far more readable, in his Zast-Hnd 
Tdylls, (Skeffington & Son. 141 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


HaGar OF THE PAWNSHOP. By Ferevus Humes. 


Hagar flies from the encampment of the Stanleys in the New 
Forest to the pawnshop of her miserly old uncle, Jacob Dix, a Lam- 
beth pawnbroker: her impelling motive being the unwelcome 
attentions of Goliath, a red-haired villain—‘“ half a Gorgio and 
half Romany.” A fine girl is Hagar, and a free-tongued; and 
she wakes things up in the Lambeth pawnshop, where we find her 
attending to ten customers in as many chapters. In Lambeth, 
Hagar finds a lover of roving instincts—a caravan bookseller—and 
with him leaves London for the green country and the gipsy life. 
(Skeffington & Son. 252 pp. 6s.) 


Unver One Cover. By 8. Barine-Goutp anp OrTHErs. 

What can we say about these eleven stories by six writers, except 
to echo the publisher’s pious hope that “one and all fulfil the 
cardinal requirements of being thoroughly readable and inter- 
esting.” (Skeffington & Son. 255 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Hecror Macrae. 








REVIEWS. 





The Broom of the War-God. By Henry Noel Brailsford. 
(William Heinemann. ) 


A casuaL glance at this tale of the late Turco-Greek war 
indicates that the author has some of the qualities required 
for a successful novelist. He can observe minutely, and 
record his observations with a rough picturesqueness. Mr. 
Brailsford’s story is absolutely devoid of plot, and its hero is a 
sentimental young gentleman called Graham, who is not more 
interesting than half a dozen other members of the Greek Foreign 
Legion, that strange cosmopolitan combination, “all the flotsam 
and jetsam of humanity, the ragged edge of society, swept up by 
the broom of the war-god.” The author, who seems to have been a 
member of the Legion, or to have accompanied it in the character of 
a war correspondent, possesses either a marvellously retentive 
memory or an extremely capacious notebook. Unfortunately he is 
not equally gifted with the gee of selection, or even with ordinary 
good taste, In his painfully minute account of the sayings and 
doings of the Foreign Legionaries he spares us nothing. Their silly 
and objectionable nicknames, their vulgar witticisms—generally 
vapid and frequently coarse—their filthy practices and polyglot 
blasphemies, are all set down in the most merciless detail, so that 
the book is quite unfitted for any but the strongest stomachs. 
Possibly the example of Mr. Kipling has led Mr. Brailsford astray. 
— example, is the advance of the red-fezzed Turkish host at 
1arsala : 


the red blood trickled slowly down, a thin streak soaking its way 
through the yellow dust. The eyes of the company were fixed on the 
dry- road, — watching the yellow absorbing the red. It had a 
fascination like nothing else on earth, this thin red symbol of terror that 
crept remorselessly over the sand. 

*Well, I’m blowed if it ain’t old Turco at last,’ said the a. 
And then, with their vision sharpened, they saw black squares like 
burnt patches on the brown heath. They seemed stationary, but while 
someone found a new patch nearer and more menacing, the first would 
move a little. And still the red line trickled down the road. Then it 
was the horizon that grew black, and the outline of the hills seemed 
ragged, confessedly irregular as the black squares came over them. 

*W’y, you’d think they was ants,’ said Simson.” 

The noise of a shell is well described : 


“Then came a strange grinding noise, as if the mills of the gods 
moved through the air. It seemed irritatingly slow, yet still it moved, 
and towards the company. There is no som | more angry or sinister, 
it is the rasping of iron on iron, the crunching of steel jaws, the 
inexorable approach of some engine of death along an iron track that 
strives to retard it. And at last it fell among the soft sand some twenty 
yards in front, the embodied noise visible at last. Smith looked back to 
the com . ‘Pretty close shave that was, eh!’ His face was 
flushed ; he poked as if he would shout, ‘Come on, you damned coward, 
nearer, nearer,’ to the shell. ‘That was shrapnel; you can tell him by 
the noise. If that boy had burst ’e’d ’ave maide a mess of some of us. 
Queer noise, ain’t it, though ?’ 

‘ It’s like an over’ead cash railway in a draiper’s shop,’ said Simson.” 
These extracts will give some idea of Mr. Brailsford’s strength as 
well as his weakness. Some day he ought to write a really good 
story, but he must first acquire the virtues of compression and 


selection. 


* * * * 


God’s Foundling. By A. J. Dawson. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Tus is a somewhat difficult book to criticise, for it is a curious 
mixture of good and bad work. Mr. Dawson can write well 
enough, but he does not do so with any regularity, preferring a 
preciosity of phrase and extravagance of metaphor which land him 
in the ludicrous. This is the sort of thing: 

‘* But where this hat’s brim’s little shadow fell across either side of 
Mr. Morley Fenton’s forehead, thin, knotted, pale veins were throbbing 
and writhing, like baby snakes in the sun-warmed hollow of a fallen tree.” 


And the women in the book are very ——— all of them, 
though of slightly different patterns and stuffing. One feels that the 
author cared very little about them, felt them a necessary nuisance 
in his story. He might, indeed, perfectly well have left them out; 
the respectable ones, at any rate. Nor are we much impressed by 
Mr. Leo Tarne, an epigrammatic Bohemian, without the courage of 
his convictions. He is supposed to be a sort of mentor of evil to 
the hero, and he rather bores us. He talks like this: 

‘She is not Greek. She is Byzantine, and ravishing. She is less 
beautiful than charming, less charming than adorable, less adorable than 
fascinating. She is simply the Carissima—an incarnate temptation, a 
sin set to the music of a can-can movement. She is Paradise and the 
other place, Paris, Florence, Monte Carlo, Naples, Brussels, and the 
Orient, condensed into five feet of femininity ; the seven deadly sins and 
all the cardinal virtues, with others ; the voice of an angel, the only real 
purple head of hair in the universe, and a lisp with which she might 
govern Europe—all that, and more, set in a bewildering maze of frou- 
frou, and christened Lisé Vecci for lack of a name. But come, let us 
find this telegraph-place, for the Carissima is a creature who makes 
countless engagements, and affects a method in the order in which she 
breaks them.” 

On the other hand, the three principal characters—Morley Fenton, 
the precise man of business with a load on his conscience ; George 
Barnard, the big honest child-like Bohemian; and Harold Foster, 
the ‘‘foundling,”’ who is really Fenton’s illegitimate son—are strongly 
drawn and well contrasted. And there is a moral idea in the book, 
the purification of the hereditary taint upon Harold’s soul in the 
furnace of life, and his final emergence as what Mr. Dawson calls a 
“‘clean”” man, ready for the service of his fellows. Possibly the 
gospel of ‘‘ wild oats” is a fallacious one—we are not concerned 
with that—but, at any rate, it finds in God’s Foundling effective 
we That Harold Foster should —. marry one of the 





* * Hallo !’ said Smith, ‘that road wasn’t red a minute ago.’ It was 
as though a vein had been opened on the moor three miles away, and 





olls is, we suppose, a concession to sentimentality. Mr. Dawson 
would do better if he had some humour. 
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SOME APHORISMS, 
VI.—La Brvuyire. 


“As a moralist he is sagacious rather than profound—a man of 
the world who gives us the fruits of his experience of life, rather 
than a philosopher who records the results of his researches.” 
Thus Mr. Henry Attwell introduces La Bruyére to readers of his 
new and dainty volume of selections from the French pensée writers, 
entitled Pansies from French Gardens. Mr. Attwell allots more 

to La Bruyére than even to Rochefoucauld, and we take the 
liberty of transcribing some of his renderings of La Bruyére’s 
shorter sayings :— 

Everything has beer said; and one comes too late after there 
have been men, and thinking men, on the earth for more than 
seven thousand years. As to the conduct of life, the choicest and 
best that could be written has been forestalled. One does but 
glean after the ancients, and after the able men among the 
moderns. 

There are certain things which are intolerablc when second-rate : 
poetry, music, painting, and public speaking. 

The pleasure of criticism deprives us of the delight of being 
greatly moved by very beautiful things. 

Many people possess nothing worthy of mention but their name. 
When you leott at them closely they are the merest nobodies. 
Seen from a distance they are imposing. 

We should try to make ourselves very deserving of some sort of 
employment. The rest is no concern of ours. It is the business of 
other people. 

If it is a common thing to be struck by what is rare, how is it 
that we are so little affected by virtue ? 

Love begins with love; and there is no passing from firm friend- 
ship to even feeble love. 

Love which grows by degrees is too much like friendship to 
become a violent passion. 

It is a weakness to love. It is often another weakness to cure 
one’s-self of the passion. 

If a very plain woman begets love, such love is ardent; for it 
arises either from a strange weakness on the part of her lover, 
or from charms that are more powerful than those of beauty. 

How difficult it is to be satisfied with anybody! 

Observe carefully those who can never see anything worth 
praising in others, who are always finding fault, and whom no one 
can please, and you will find that they are persons who are liked 
by nobody. 

Of all the ways of making a fortune, the shortest and best is to 
let people see clearly that it is to their interest to be of service to 
you. 

There are two methods, and two methods only, of making one’s 
way in the world—by one’s own industry, or by profiting by the 
stupidity of other people. 

Self-assertion is not so much a matter of will as natural dis- 
position. It is a fault, but an innate fault. A naturally modest 
man does not easily become the reverse. It is of no avail to say to 
him, ‘‘ Carry your head high and you will make your way.” If he 
acted the part badly, it would do him more harm than good. 
What is wanted to secure success at court is genuine, frank 
impudence. 

One need have achieved less to suggest the question: ‘“‘ Why did 
you get that appointment?” than, ‘‘ Why did you not get it?” 


It is boorish to give with a bad grace. If the act of giving 
entails an effort, what matters the additional cost of a smile ? 


We dread an old age to which we are by no means sure we shall 
ever attain. 


Nothing cheers a man’s heart more than to know that he has had 
the sense to avoid committing some foolish act. 


There is in some men a certain mediocrity of intellect which ‘helps 
to make them discreet. 


MR. MEREDITH AND FAME. 


In PratsE or SHAGpart. 


Tue gentle and genial writer of ‘The Looker-on,” in Blackwood’ s 
Magazine, makes the following suggestive remarks apropos the 
seventieth birthday of ie. Gens Meredith :—‘‘I remember 
no time when he was not famous; not, indeed, as Miss 
Corelli is, but in a much wider world than is meant when 
we speak of ‘literary society.’ Quite as long ago as then his 
name was the name of a true man of genius who had well and 
comfortably made his proofs. We cannot have it, and it must not 
be allowed, that he was ‘discovered’ in 1885 by the ladies and 

ntlemen who stumbled on Diana of the Crossways at the circulating 


ibraries. Is Fitzgerald renowned or not—he whose transmutation 
of Omar’s quills of precious golddust into a fine cup was thrown 
into the ‘ at 4d.’ box? Renowned he is, and firm on the after- 


death foundation of fame. But there is not much call for his book 
at the circulating libraries. 

Yet those authors are not to be believed who declare themselves 
—I mean poets, novelists, essayists—indifferent to popular favour. 
It would a unkind to believe them; for being versed in the 
secrets of the heart, they must know that the sentiment they 
vaunt is so far from being noble as to be more or less inhuman. 
For one thing, real indifference would signify contentment that 
the mass of our fellow-creatures are too stupid and soulless to know 
what is good for them. Meredith has far too much warmth, is far 
too sympathetic, to have ever been indifferent to the lack of wide 
appreciation, though the best was never wanting; wherefore I bid 
you believe that, going cheerily and unswervingly upon his lofty 
nen it was with no Timon-of-Athens scowl, but with a glad 

inging out of the arms, that he found general popularity awaiting 
him at the Orossways. 

But why there, and not at an earlier stage, will never be known 
in this world. It is a fine story, Diana of the Crossways, but no 

ater in any respect than others its predecessors. A rush to the 
ibraries for The goist —- that supremely excellent display of 
Meredithian penetration and humour—was not to be expected. 
But the splendid romance and the glowing presentation of character 
in Harry Richmond—why with that before them in 1871 did the 
general public remain unaware of a great novelist and brilliant 
man of genius till ‘Diana’ appeared fourteen years afterward ? 

The general public. Yes; but it is certain that every professed 
Meredithian, even among the devout, is clear of reproach at this 
day? In the year 1898, being the thirteenth after the publication 
of ‘ Diana,’ is there no dulness of apprehension even among these ? 
If not, how comes it that we hear so little of Z’he Shaving of Shag- 
pat? The publisher will say that The Shaving of Shagpat sells, no 
doubt; but there is nothing in that unless he can disprove that 
the circulation of the book is mainly among members of the 
profession to whom its title — as a trade manual, or else as 
an amusing brochure particularly interesting to barbers. If the 
infrequent reprints of the story of Shibli Bagarag are not taken up 
in this way, where do the copies go to? Who else reads them? 
Wherever I hear Meredith praised I push inquiry into the merits 
of ‘ Shagpat,’ and rarely find that anything is known about them. 
Some admirers of the author have but a faint recollection of this 
book ; others frankly admit that they never came across it; some 
look as if they then heard its title for the first time, and doubt 
whether they heard aright. Scriptures on Meredith usually mention 
Shagpat, but only as a bibliographical item,—the first of our author’s 
productions. The writer of a leading article in a great London 
newspaper—one of those that made obeisance and — to 
Meredith on his birthday—could praise the Story of Chloe above 
its author’s opinion of that early work, but had not a word for 7'he 
Shaving of Shagpat though he named it. 

And all this while Zhe Shaving of Shagpat invites curiosity by 
being quite unlike the Meredithian novels—a thing unique; and 
when explored, it is found to be a wonder of invention, imagination, 
fancy, wit. An Eastern tale in a string of stories, like to the 
Thousand and One Nights’ Entertainment, it challenges comparison 
with a laughing audacity, and brings no shame on the challenger 
thereby: no, but glory and honour. Of the Meredithian obscurity 
and complication of phrase that some complain of, no trace here in 
a single line. Is there a Meredithian mannerism?—Not in Zhe 





Shaving of Shagpat. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





New Spring Announcement List, beautifully Illustrated, will be sent post-free on application. 





“A NOTABLE ADDITION TO THE LITERATURE OF SPORT.” 


The Daily Telegraph (nearly a column review). 


Just ready. Crown 8vo, wrapper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated by 80 Photographs. 


With Bat and Ball; 


Or, Twenty-five Years of Australian and English Cricket. 


WITH HINTS TO YOUNG CRICKETERS ON BATTING, 
BOWLING, AND FIELDING. 


By GEORGE GIFFEN. 


“‘ There is not a dull page from first to last. Indeed, Mr. Giffen is to be con- 
gratulated upon having given us a book on cricket which is worthy to rank beside 
any that have yet dealt with the game.”"—8t. James’s Gazette. 

‘* An intensely interesting book.’’— The Sporting Chronicle. 

‘* A book which we may say we like immensely, and which we unhesitatingly 
recommend to our readers...... the book is honestly worth a good deal more than 
the figure at which it is offered. The ‘illustrations alone are well worth the 
money.— Athletic News. 





Ready immediately. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
Diagrams, &c. 


Cryptography ; 
Or, the History, Principles, and Practice of Cypher Writing. 
By F. EDWARD HULME, F.LS,, F.S.A., 
Author of “ Familiar Wild Flowers,” ‘‘ Mythland,”’ &., &c. 


A practical manual of cypher writing by an eminent authority on the subject. 
Mr. Halme has always written in a popular manner even on intricate subjects, 
and at the low price of ove shilling such an interesting and useful book is sure 
to prove in demand. 


Illustrated by numerous 





Ready shortly. Long 8vo, sewn, 1s. 
A New Book sy THE AvUTHOR or “‘ MADE IN GRRMANY.” 


“Marching Backward ” 


By ERNEST E. WILLIAMS, 
Author of ‘‘ Made in Germany,” “ The Imperial Heritage,” &c., &c. 


A brilliant treatise 01 the burning question of increased foreign competition 
and depressed home industries ; with the causes and remedies of those evils. 


New AND Revisep Epirion. BrovuGHT THOROUGHLY UP TO DATE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


All about the Income Tax, 
House Duty, and Land Tax. 


By C. FORWARD. 


A plain practical guide to taxpayers on Assessments, ae. Reductions, 
nd Repayments, with Examples of the Official Forms correctly filled. 


TWO SPLENDID NEW SHILLING NOVELS. 


Striking and attractive Pictorial Covers. 


An Italian Fortune Hunter. 
By B. D. DE TASSINARI. 


A clever and original society story, illustrating the influence of money in the 
matrimonial market. The novel displays a certain power of subtle analysis 
which raises its tone far above the average, and, with its striking cover, ‘‘ An 
Italian Fortune Hunter” should command a large sale. 


Countess Petrovski. 
By “ORME AGNUS.” 


A remarkable story of political intrigue, showing how a clever and beautiful 
Russian Countess, employed by the Government of the Czar as a spy, becomes a 
leader of English society, and gradually draws into her net a Secretary of the 
Prime Minister, and thus obtains possession of a secret treaty. 


Crown 8vo, wrapper, 1s. each. 


AN IMPORTANT FIVE-SHILLING NOVEL. 
Ready shortly. 
GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW STORY ABOUT DR. NIKOLA. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, special design, 5s. With 6 Illustrations by 
Stantey L, Woop. 


The Lust of Hate. 


By GUY BOOTHBY, 

Author of ‘‘ Dr. Nikola,” ‘‘ The Fascination of the King,”’ ‘‘ Buahigrams,”’ &. 

Dr. Nikola, probably the most successful character introduced into fiction 
during recent years, again makes his woe in this new novel, and that fact 
alone is sufficient to indicate that the book will be one of the principal successes 
of the season. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 





Ready immediately. With Frontispiece by RayMonp Porter. 
J. S. FLETCHER’S NEW ROMANCE. 


Pasquinado 


One of the most striking and original romances that Mr. J. S. Fletcher has 
written. The social contrasts it presents are of enthralling interest, and the 
book will doubtless add greatly to this clever writer’s reputation. 


Ready immediately. A NEW NOVEL BY E. PHILLIPS-OPPENHEIM. 
With 2 Illustrations by StantEy L. Woop. 


As a Man Lives. 


The Author of ‘‘False Evidence,” “The World’s Great Snare,” ‘‘ The 
Amazing Judgment,” &c., &c., has never written a more powerfully interesting 
and dramatic work than this. From the first page to the last the er’s interest 
is enchained. 

Ready shortly. RICHARD MARSH’S Spring Novel. 
With 2 Illustrations by Strantey L. Woop. 


The Datchet Diamonds 


By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of ‘‘ The Crime and the Criminal,” “ Philip Bennion’s Death,” &c. 
A breathlessly exciting story, told in Mr. Marsh’s well-known entertaining 
style. Rese success which all his books have attained will insure attention to 
this volume, 


Ready shortly. A NEW WAR STORY. With 4 Illustrations by 
Stantey L. Woop. 


For the Rebel Cause. 


By ARCHER P. CROUCH. 


An exciting story of the late Chilian Civil War. It is full of stirring battle 
scenes and marvellous adventures, and gives graphic pictures of South American 
life. 





TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. each. Ready shortly. 
With Frontispiece by FRancEs Ewan. - 


A Stolen Life. 


By M. McDONNELL BODKIN, Q.C., 
Author of ‘‘ White Magic,” ‘“‘ Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” &c. 


A domestic tragedy, written with much power and skill by an author who 
has achieved many literary successes, notably, “The Adventures of Mr. 
Juggins, Q.C.,”” “ White Magic,” & 


With Frontispiece by Frances Ewan. 


Sir Tristram. 
By THOROLD ASHLEY. 


A powerful story. It is fall of humorous tonches and pathetic incidents, 
and is written in a bright and crisp literary style. Sir Tristram, although a 





baronet, is not one of the conventional type. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Luwrep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.; and Melbourne and New York. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


—_——_—— 


HE scheme, which was first mooted in 
the Zimes in November, 1896, for 
raising a subscription with which to defray 
the cost of obtaining a portrait of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, has been successfully carried 
through. The portrait, painted to com- 
memorate the completion of Mr. Spencer’s 
Synthetic Philosophy, is the work of Prof. 
Hubert Herkomer, R.A., and is adjudged a 
good likeness. It will be sent to the Royal 
Academy this year, and then during Mr. 
Spencer’s life-time will hang in the Tate 
Gallery ; afterwards, with the approval of 
the trustees, finding its permanent home in 
the National Portrait Gallery. We trust 
that the final removal will be long deferred. 





_ Mr. Conran’s Nigger of the “ Narcissus” 
is an exercise in impressionism so much in 
the class of The Red Badge of Courage that 
it is peculiarly interesting to read Mr. 
Stephen Crane's opinion of it. He writes: 
“Tt is cnanaliaaelli the best story of the 
sea written by a man now alive, and, as a 
matter of fact, one would have to make an 
extensive search among the tombs before 
he who has done better could be found. As 
for the ruck of writers who make the sea 
their literary domain, Conrad seems in 
effect simply to warn them off the premises, 
and tell them to remain silent. He comes 
nearer to an ownership of the mysterious 
life on the ocean than anybody who has 
written in this century.” 





_ Mr. Conran’s book, by the way, is called 
in the American edition Zhe Children of the 
Sea, The Nigger of the ‘‘ Narcissus” having 
been considered too ungainly. A new work 
from his pen, consisting of short stories, 
is announced, under the title Zales of Unrest. 





Ir M. Zola reads the Daily Chronicle, he 
must have been amused by a paragraph in 
Wednesday’s issue. We are tempted to 
quote it: ‘Has Mr. Moore lost 
his old admiration and affection for M. 
Zola? If not, why should a series of private 
letters from the latter to the former a a 
in the catalogue of a well-known Holborn 
bookselling firm? There are six of these, 
and they may all be had for the moderate 
sum of £4 3s. That this is dirt cheap is 
evident when we add that one of them refers 
‘to the English school of fiction and the 
success of M.,’ and another ‘advises M. as 
to the best method of publishing a novel in 
Paris,’ and positively ‘invites him to take 
up in England the superb rédle of introduc- 
ing to the English “la littérature vivante.”’ 
How can Mr. Moore possibly have parted 
with such a flattering invitation ?” 





A corREsPONDENT of the Daily News has 
been studying the two sermons delivered 
recently by Dean Farrar at Great St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge, to some purpose. On subjecting 
them to analysis, he finds that the allusive 
and eloquent preacher used altogether more 
than eighty different quotations, and twenty- 
three Scriptural phrases or texts, exclusive of 

araphrases. Thus: ‘‘ Dean Farrar has four 
ek quotations in the original—Pindar, 
‘the Greek comedian,’ ‘the Greek father,’ 
and an unacknowledged passage; also two 
Greek words used by St. Luke, and Latin 
quotations in the original from ‘the Roman 
poet,’ ‘the Roman bard,’ ‘ the gay lyrist,’ St. 
Augustine, St. Francis Xavier, and Orosius, 
to say nothing of the inscriptions on the dials 
of Balliol College and Lincoln’s Inn, and 
such flowers of speech as ‘summum bonum’ 
and ‘ toto colo, toto inferno.’ Some score of 
sentences, which may be prose or poetry, are 
found in the two sermons within quotation 
marks and without their source being stated. 
Dean Farrar quotes poetry without mention- 
ing the author (Shakespeare, Tennyson, &c.) 
twelve times in all—the total amounting to 
forty-seven lines. He also quotes ‘a late 
eminent judge,’ ‘the German writer,’ ‘a 
brutal onlooker,’ and ‘one of our greatest 
men of science.’ ” 





In addition to the unacknowledged quo- 
tations, Dean Farrar mentioned by name 
the following authorities when making use 
of their asom. 





Christ (three passages). Novalis. 
David. Schopenhauer. 
Solomon. Salvator Rosa. 
St. Peter. Henry Smith. 
St. Paul. William Brown (the 
St. John. boy martyr). 
St. Luke. Shakespeare owe pas- 
| St. Augustine. sages acknow- 
St.Francis Xavier (two _ledged). 
possages, Latin and Milton (four passages). 
nglish). Browning (ditto). 
Marcus Aurelius. Byron (twice). 
** Cleantha.”” Renan trie 
Epictetus. Wordsworth, 
Hermas. Lord Herbert of Cher- 
Pindar. burg 
Pynho. Emerson. 
, Orosius. Ruskin. 
Leibnitz. Thackeray. 
Amiel (two passages). Sir Fitzjames Stephen. 


‘Von Hartmann. 





“‘ After this it savours of anti-climax to add 
that. the preacher also alluded by name, 
without quoting from, to the prophet Isaiah, 
Whitield, Augustus Cvsar, Trajan, St. 
Louis of France, St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the author of the Jmitatio 
Christi, Dives, Lazarus (the subject of 
miracle), ‘the poor, ugly teacher whom the 
Greek Pharisees doomed to drink hemlock,’ 
Mary (Queen), Othello, Desdemona, Cordelia, 
and Pan.” The achievement is well worthy 
of record. 





Tue following lines are printed on the 
title-page of Mr. I. Zangwill’s new volume, 
Dreamers of the Ghetto—‘The story of a 
Dream that has not come true ” : 


** MosEs AND JESUS. 


In dream I saw two Jews that met by chance, 

One old, stern-eyed, deep-browed, yet gar- 
landed 

With living light of love around his head, 

The other young, with sweet seraphic glance. 

Around went on the Town’s Satanic dance, 

Hunger a-piping while at heart he bled. 

Shalom Aleichem, mournfully each said, 

Nor eyed the other straight but looked askance. 

Sudden from Church outrolled an organ hymn, 

From ree a loudly chaunted air, 

Each with its Prophet’s high acclaim instinct. 

7, _ the first time met their eyes, swift 


In one strange, silent, piteous gaze, and dim 
With bitter tears of agonised despair.” 





THe most unaffectedly amusing guide- 
book we have ever seen is Hind Head, by 
Mr. Thomas Wright, of Olney. Mr. bay 
entered with extraordinary zest into his 
task, and he describes not only the country, 
but the best-known inhabitants. More, he 
supplies a preface consisting of a short 
biography of himself by a friend, and there 
is his portrait by way of frontispiece. This 
is the very crown of thoroughness. 





Mr. Wricur’s first celebrity is Mr. Conan 
Doyle; and then we come to a chapter 
headed enigmatically and not very happily : 
“Mr. Grant Allen: The Devil’s Jumps.” 
At Hind Head, it seems, Mr. Grant Allen is 
spoken of “not merely with respect, but 

most with affection. He is ‘our Grant 
Allen.’ Moreover, “in relating an anecdote 
he is inimitable. In his lips venerable 
stories from the Talmud, or other archaic 
repositories, gather new charms and sparkle 
with unsuspected fun. Like FitzGerald’s 
Omar, the rendering is better than the 
original. He can rarely resist administering 
a sly poke at the clergy.” In all that he 
writes he dispenses “a dry humour re- 


calling the flavour of Sir Walter Scott.” 





Anon Mr. Wright called on Mr. Le 
Gallienne, who is also a Hind Head celebrity, 
and spent an ambrosial evening. The poet 
was genial, ‘There was no attempt at 
pose (How one detests Goethe for his 
attitudes!), everything was pleasant, easy, 
and natural.” Talk flowed like water. 
‘‘T asked whether he did not rank Keats 
above Shelley. ‘One must do so,’ he 


replied ; ‘ Shelley is more music than poetry.’ 
.. . « The conversation turned to . Le 
Gallienne’s new translation of Omar 
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Khayyam, and my poem ‘ Edward Fitz- 
Gerald at Bedford. . . . Some,’ he 
remarked, ‘have fallen foul of The Quest, 
but it contains nothing harmful. It is mere 
boyishness, and I am afraid,’ he said, light- 
ing a cigarette, ‘I shall always be a boy.’” 
At length Mr. Wright departed. ‘‘ When 
he turned away I felt that we had done each 
other good. I knew that we had electrified 
each other. I felt drawn to him as I have 
felt drawn to very few. When I got back 
to Grayshott I took up Zhe Quest, to finish 
it.. . . . WhenI reached the last paragraph 
I could not restrain tears.” 





A uetrer of Carlyle’s, hitherto unpub- 
lished, which has come into the market, 
contains the following pessimistic utterance 
on his calling: ‘Literature is like money, 
the appetite increases by gratification; the 
mines of literature, too, are unwholesome 
and dreary as the mines of Potosi; yet from 
either there is no return, and though little 
confident of finding contentment, happiness 
is too proud aterm. I must work, I believe, 
in those damp caverns, till once the whole 
mind is recast, or the lamp of life has 
ceased to burn within it.” 





Tne American Ambassador has recalled, 
in an interview in Cassell’s Magazine, the 
Swinburnian stanza from which Bret Harte 
borrowed the metre of “The Heathen 
Chinee.” It surges along thus gloriously : 
** Who shall seek, who shall bring, 

And restore thee the day 

When the dove dipped her wing 

And the oars won their way, 

Where the narrowing Symplegades whiten 

the straits of Propontis with spray.” 
“The Heathen Chinee” is a precious gem 
of humour, but it is melancholy, none the 
less, to reflect that its success has probably 
made it impossible for any more serious 
verse to be written in the same irresistible 
measure. 





An extraordinary book lies before us. 
The title is Zales from the New Testament, and 
the author Mr. F. J. Gould, and it is an 
attempt to make the story of the Gospels 
more interesting to children by retelling 
them in colloquial English. Look at this 
passage from Mark vi., as improved by Mr. 

ould : 


*** T know what you will say,’ Jesus went on. 
‘ You will say, ‘“‘ Doctor, heal yourself.” You 
will oe if I can cast out devils and cure 
sick folk in other places, I ought to be able to 
do it here among my own family and my old 
neighbours. But you know a prophet very 
often gets no notice taken of him by the people 
of his own village or country, and so he can do 
no mighty works among such unbelievers. 
You don’t believe in me, and I can’t perform 
cures for you. In olden days there was a 
famine in this land, and the prophet Elijah 
went to live with a widow, and all the time she 
sheltered him in her cottage heaven blessed her 
with plenty of food; but she was not a Jewess, 
there were no Jewesses good enough to have so 
much done for them. Then, again, there were 
many lepers in this country in the days of the 
prophet Elisha, but he never healed any of the 
Jews ; they did not deserve it ; he only healed 
a foreigner from the land of Syria. And so 
to-day I cannot come here to——’ 

A loud shout of anger stopped the speaker. 








‘ You are insulting 


us!’ 


‘Who are you to talk like this to respectable 


le P’ 
po Kick the scoundrel out of the synagogue!’ 
‘ Hang him on the nearest tree !’ 
‘ Pitch him over the cliff!’ 
Clambering across the benches, the men of 
Nazareth rushed at the Carpenter, and dragged 
him out of the meeting-bouse.” . 


Is it not hideous? One has almost a sense 
of impropriety in looking at it. 





Te same or another Mr. Gould has had 
“chats” with eighteen “ Pioneers of 
Modern Thought,” which ‘‘ chats” he has 
now put together in a volume. We cannot 
help admiring the ingenious way in which 
Mr. Gould has found complimentary adjec- 
tives for the eighteen. Thus his preface : 
“T wish I could chat all the chats again 
with witty Momerie, brilliant Crozier, silver- 

enned Mrs. Lynn Linton, grand old 
hartist Harney, thoughtful Miss Plumptre, 
strenuous George Jacob Holyoake, brave- 
spoken Foote, gentle Miss Mathilde Blind, 
iberal Picton, scholarly Wheeler, inde- 
endent Voysey, eloquent Coit, anecdotal 

‘onway, philosophical Coupland, charmingly 
metaphysical Mrs. Husband, idealistic Muir- 
head, studious Whittaker, and encyclopedic 
Robertson.” 


Tue Jdler, under its new control, is a 
shade less comic and more actual and 
literary than it was. But there has not 
been time for a revised policy to take full 
effect. Among the March articles is one 
that relates the story of the Germ, the Pre- 
Raphaelite magazine, another on Great 
Britain as a Military Power, a third on 
English Oricketers in Australia, and a 
fourth on Doré in England. The pictures 
are fair, although they cannot compare 
with those offered by American magazines. 
It is increasingly strange that the Atlantic 
should make mn 4 a difference. 








A rortNicHt ago the Outlook propounded 
to its readers the following literary enigma : 
‘* Who Wrote this Sonnet? It lies before us 
on a large quarto half-sheet, dulled, ap- 
parently, by time, and in form the page— 
evidently a proof — distinctly copies the 
sumptuous edition, in two volumes, quarto, 
of Gay’s Poems, issued by subscription 
about the first quarter of the eighteenth 


century : 


‘***We found Him firft as in the Dells of May 
The Dreaming Damfel finds the earlieft 
Flower : 
Thoughtlefs we wandered in the Evening 


Hour: 
Aimlefs and pleafed we went our Random 


Way: 
In the foot-haunted City, in the Night, 
Among the alternate Lamps we went and 


came 
Till, like a humorous Thunderbolt, that 
Name, 
The hated Name of BrAsH#, affailed our Sight. 
We faw, we paufed, we entered, feeking Gin. 
His Wrath, like a huge Breaker on the 
Beach, 
Broke inftant forth. He on the Counter 
beat 
In his infantile Fury ; and his Feet 
Danced Impotent Wrath upon the Floor 


within. 
Still as we fled we heard his Idiot Screech.’ ”’ 


Last week’s Outlook contained the answer, 
which was astutely and correctly given by 
Miss Edith Palliser, the Secretary of the 
Central Society for Women’s Suffrage. The 
answer is—Robert Louis Stevenson. As to 
the how and why of his writing it the 
Outlook says: ‘‘Thereby hangs a tale, and 
if we can prevail upon our contributor, 
‘C. B.’ [the propounder of the ‘‘ enigma ”’ | 
to unfold it, next week or the week follow- 
ing, a not unamusing record of Stevensonian 
‘High Jinks’ in the early seventies may 
be unrolled.” 





MEANWHILE, the Outlook is embarking on 
a reckless series of enigmas. Pleased by 
the notice taken of the circular red badge it 
wears on its cover, our contemporary asks its 
readers to guess “what it is, and why 
chosen.” Our own guess is, that it was 
taken from a lady’s brooch, ibly one 
belonging to the wife of a distinguished 
critic. 





A writer in the Scots Pictorial says: ‘‘ It 
is not easy to write about Mr. Andrew 
Lang”; he then writes four columns 
about him, saving four inches allotted to 
Mr. Lang’s portrait. The article is 
gossippy, almost audacious; but in the 
following passage Mr. Lang’s literary 
characteristics are felicitously touched : 

‘* His quality is the most delicate, intangible 
thing in the world. As some one has put it, 
he has the art of giving in a single, sure, deft, 
apparently careless touch, the feeling of many 
things widely separate: of men’s dreams in 
olden time and men’s thoughts to-day; of 
ancient tale and the gentle modern derision of 
it, with the delight in ‘ Elzevirs,’ the love of all 

uaint relics, and that passion for Nature and 
the outdoor life which often exists apart from 
these other likings. The literary effect is a 
thing by itself, a thing which cannot be 
described. Mr. Lang has been com to 
the jonglewr, who, in the castles of old, used to 
make the days so bright for rusty barons and 
fair wearied ladies that time was measured by 
his visits. The comparison is not unfit. Gay, 
intimate, softly fascinating, our ‘worthy’ 
would have been a very king of the wandering 
clan, singing now of a Court of Love, now of 
Palestine, with a strange, far-away grace, 
while his eyes looked askance, dreaming of old 
gods, old mysteries, and the riddle of existence. 

mething more than a jongleur he undoubtedly 
is, but that first and that last, with store of 
learning ever ready to the touch of the angling 
fancy.” 





A writer in the Westminster Review sur- 
veys the “‘ Dog in Literature.” The article 
will interest dog-lovers, who, however, are 
reminded that, with one immortal exception, 
Homer used the dog as a type of shameless- 
ness, and that in the Bible the dog is men- 
tioned only with disgust. The writer might 
have added that a scarcely acknow- 
ledges intimate friendship between dog and 
man. More often than not his references 
to dogs are uncomplimentary. Theseus’ and 
Hippolita’s praise of the hounds of Sparta is 
splendid, but itis not the lan e of an 
intimate love. And the lord and huntsman 
in “The Taming of the Shrew” who dis- 
course so well about OClowder and Silver 
and Belman love their dogs as huntsmen 





rather than as men. Oddly enough, the 
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writer, Mr. J. Hudson, entirely omits to 
mention Launce and his dog, in ‘‘ The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” Yet in Launce’s 
complaints and upbraiding of his “ cruel- 
hearted cur,” who has ‘‘no more pity in 
him than a dog,” there is an ironical sug- 
gestion of real dog and man attachment. 


Amoxe Mr. Hudson’s less familiar doggy 
selections. is Sir Edwin Arnold’s rendering 
of an Eastern legend, in which an adulteress 
who is being led out to be stoned is saved 
through a dog. On the way she sees the 
dog lying in the sun half dead with thirst, 
and she tenders the poor animal her shoe 


full of water : 
‘“* But the King, 
Riding within his litter, marked this thing : 
‘ The law is that the people stone thee de 
For that which thou hast wrought ; but there 
is come 
Fawning around thy feet a witness dumb, 
Not heard upon thy trial. 





I hold rule 
In Allah’s stead, who is ‘‘ the merciful,” 
And hope for mercy ; therefore, go thou free— 
I dare not show less pity unto thee!’ ” 





A tecrurer at Highgate has been ex- 
plaining, for the benefit of literary pilgrims, 
the means by which they may identify the 

ition of Andrew Marvell’s cottage on 

ighgate Hill, It stood, he said, next door 
to. Lauderdale House, where Nell Gwynne 
once lived, and, when Sir Sydney Waterlow 
razed it to the ground, he, the lecturer, 
asked to be allowed to place a stone on the 
site. Sir Sydney said that in all probability 
the whole of the land would soon be built 
on and such a mark would therefore be 
hidden. He, however, consented to place 
the stone from the cottage doorstep in the 
wall adjoining Highgate Hill, exactly 
— the former entrance to the cottage, 
and to this day the stone remains as the only 
reminder that the famous writer and politi- 
cian once lived at Highgate. 





Mr. Jonun Lanez’s remarkable gift for 
endowing a book with a dainty and alluring 
shape and form is again displayed in the 
little volume on Journalism for Women, by 
Mr. E. A. Bennett, which has just reached 
us. The cover is bright and charming. A 
scarlet-clad dame, presumably a woman 
journalist, points to an upward path wind- 
ing through a green landscape. The design 
is bold and quite succe and it strikes 
the keynote of a pleasant and practical 
work. It were well if more publishers 
realised the relationship that should exist 
between the outside and inside of a book. 





Unoer the title, ‘The Epic of Ladies,” 
a Cambridge poet, who hides his identity, 
in the Granta, under the simple letter “‘ K,” 
very dexterously chaffs Mr. Samuel Butler’s 
theory that the Odyssey was written by a 
woman. Thus: 


** An axiom, so safe and sure 
That everyone may know it, is 
The simple fact, no more obscure, 
That Homer was a poetess ; 
The marks of female style we meet 
In every single line of his, 
Apparent in those dainty feet 
And harmonies divine of his. 





| 





Nay, if a man in Homer’s lore 
s reckoned very well up, he 
Ascribes the cantos twenty-four 
Undoubting, to Penelope, 
And thus, though long in darkuess sealed, 
Appears the whole reality ; 
The secret is at length revealed 
Of Homer’s personality. 
Thus all those wondrous wanderings 
And perils of Ulysses's 
Turn out to be imaginings 
(Embroidered) of his missis’s ; 
And long ere woman learned to ride 
Like Shorland or like Michael, 
A harder wheel she knew to guide, 
The ancient Epic Cycle.” 





A CorRESPONDENT writes : 


‘‘In the reeently published work, Annals of 
a Publishing House ; William Blackwood and his 
Sons, their Magazine and Friends, by the late 
Mrs. Oliphant, the authoress says of the 
Scots Magazine, referring to the events of the 
year 1817, ‘Constable’s small magazine, which 
they (Pringle & Cleghorn) managed for a short 
time, soon went the way of all ‘ dull periodicals.’ 
For a ‘dull’ periodical, none has been more 
quoted from except its English contemporary, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine ; but regarding its dis- 
continuance, which did not happen till 1826, 
all bibliographers appear to be at fault. Lowndes 
says of the Scots Magazine and the Edinburgh 
Magazine and Literary Miscellany, ‘This and the 
preceding periodical were driven out of the field 
soon after the appearance of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. The facts are, that the Miscellany was 

urchased by Constable and incorporated with 
his Scots Magazine, and its title added in 1803 ; 
and the Scots Magazine was purchased from 
Alexander Cowan, the trustee on Constable’s 
estate, on July 12, 1826, by William Black- 
wood, although, strange to say, he did not 
incorporate the ancient magazine with his own 
and younger periodical, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
the usual practice of a publisher under similar 
circumstances. The latter fact, discovered by 
Mr. G. W. Niven some time ago, was communi- 
cated to the pages of the Scots Magazine (Cowan 
& Co., Perth) in February, 1896, in an article 
entitled ‘The Scots Magazine, 1739-1826,’ but 
evidently Mrs. Oliphant did not avail herself of 
the information there given. The evidence of 
the sale of the copyright is contained in the 
following advertisement, which eppeared in the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant of July 27, 1826, 
a file of which for that year may be consulted 
in the Mitchell Library, Glasgow. It is as fol- 
lows: ‘Edinburgh Magazine: A new series of 
the Scots Magazine. The Trustee upon the 
Sequestrated Estate of Messrs. Archibald Con- 
stable & Co. begs to inform the subscribers to 
the above Work that the Publication of it is now 
discontinued, the copyright having been pur- 
chased by Mr. Bl ood. Edinburgh, 12th 
July, 1826.’ As Mrs. Oliphant’s work purports 
to give an authoritative history of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, it is natural to expect the fact to which 
attention is now called should have received 
mention, but, as already stated, the authoress— 
like the bibliographers—appears to have been 
unacquainted with the transaction. ”’ 





Mr. Gzorce Repway writes: “ I shall feel 
much obliged if you will make known to 
your readers that I have decided to print a 
special presentation edition of R. Farquhar- 
son Sharp’s Dictionary of English Authors, 
recently published, in order that bona-fide 
booksellers may obtain a copy for their 

ersonal use without expease. Country 
bockseiiens applying for a copy should state 
conveyance, and the book will be delivered 
free into the hands of their London agent. 





Town booksellers may receive the book 
through their collectors; but immediate 
application in writing is necessary, as the 
number printed will, of course, depend on 
the extent to which this offer is accepted.” 





Tue little volume, entitled Formby Reminis- 
cences, which was originally printed for 
private circulation only, has met with so 
great a demand that it has been decided 
to reprint an edition for general sale. This 
will be published by Messrs. Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co. during the course of the 

resent month. The author, Mrs. Jacson, 
1s a grand-niece of the first Sir Robert Peel. 





Tue Religious Tract Society, which will 
be 100 years old in May, 1899, proposes to 
inaugurate its Centenary Celebration on 
Tuesday, the 22nd of the present month. 
At three o’clock p.m. on that day a meeting 
will be held in the Mansion House, at which 
the Lord Mayor will preside, and the claims 
of the Society will be advocated by the 
Archbishop. of Canterbury, the Earl of 
Meath, the Bishop of London, and others. 
At seven p.m., on the same day, another 
meeting will be held in the Queen’s Hall, 
Langham-place. To meet the vastly in- 
creased claims on the Society, which assists 
publication work in 226 languages, it is 
proposed to raise a special Centenary Fund, 
as a fitting commemoration of the hundredth 
year of the Society’s existence. 





M. Epovarp Rop will give a lecture at 
Stafford House, St. James’s, on Wednesday, 
March 23, at a quarter to four p.m., on 
‘Le Roman Frangais Contemporain.” The 
chair will be taken by the Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava. Tickets can be obtained 
from Mlle. Souvestre, 42, Onslow- gardens, 
8.W., or Mrs. Augustine Birrell, 30, Lower 
Sloane-street, 8. W. 





M. Bouter pvE Monvet is to be followed 
to America by M. Carolus Duran, who also 
has commissions to paint portraits there. 
These visits should be very profitable. 
English artists must regret that American 
taste in pictures is so inveterately French. 





Messrs. Witt1am Anprews & Co. are 
about to issue A Book About Bells, by the 
Rev. G. 8. Tyack, author of Zhe Historic 
Dress of the Clergy, Sc. It will be fully 
illustrated. 





Mr. Josern Harron’s new novel will be 
published this month by Messrs. Hutchinson, 
who have lately issued the fifth edition of 
the same author’s 7'he Dagger and the Cross. 
The new story will be called Zhe Vicar, 
and will be a story of the day, the scenes 
alternating between London and a Worcester 
village. 





Tne next number, the last but one, of 
Mr. W. Rothenstein’s series of English 
Portraits, will be published immediately. It 
will contain drawings of Sir Henry Irvirg 
and Mr. George Gissing. 
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HAMLET AND “WE BERLINERS.” 


I cannot congratulate the friends of Shake- 
speare in Germany upon their treatment of 
the Lyceum Company which visited Berlin 
this month. “Hamlet” was played in the 
New Royal Theatre, with Mr. Forbes 
Robertson in the title-réle, and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell as Ophelia ; and on the morrow 
of the performance the whole Berlin Press, 
with but one or two honourable exceptions, 
damned Mr. Robertson with the faint praise 
that he was interesting, but not convincing. 
I am not qualified to defend the actor’s 
merits against the strictures of expert critics. 
As a mere layman in the stalls, I am glad to 
put on record that his wonderful gift of elo- 
cution revealed to me fresh beauties in 
Shakespeare’s text. In the rebuke, for 
instance, which Hamlet addresses to Horatio 
against the things ‘‘dreamt of in your 
philosophy,” I had hitherto always heard the 
— put upon the pronoun. Mr. 
Robertson, however, laid the stress on 
‘‘ philosophy,” which is obviously right. 
It refers back to the Prince’s resolve 
to “wipe away . . . all saws of books, 
all forms, all pressures past,” and it 
removes the touch of assumption which 
makes the couplet so serviceable to quote. 
In the great soliloquy, again, in the third 
act, I fancy that, if this were the time 
and place, I could prove Mr. Robertson’s 
delivery to be nearer to Shakespeare’s in- 
tention than that of Herr Josef Kainz in 
the Deutscher Theater in Berlin. Where 
the latter is turbulent and aggressive, with 
the audience obviously in his eye, Mr. 
Robertson simply let us overhear him as 
his meditation slowly grew to shape. Yet 
more, in the play-acting scene, where an 
English actor cannot but study the effect of 
Maclise’s picture in the National Gallery, 
Herr Kainz’ vehemence is a serious error 
in my sight. Shakespeare never meant 
Hamlet to be fidgety, but the fleeting 
emotions of the Prince’s spirit were faith- 
fully reflected on Mr. Robertson’s mobile 
features. 

But my quarrel with the Berlin public 
goes deeper than this. It was unmannerly 
that the Teuton neighbour on my right 
rose and went out in the middle of the play 
with a “this will never do” upon his io. 
It was distracting that my left-hand neigh- 
bour should have been cutting the leaves 
of his German text the while the play was 
in progress. Such lapses from good taste 
can be forgiven; but what I find harder to 
forgive is the totally perverse point of view 
from which the critics approached the occa- 
sion. It is far from my purpose to belittle 
what I only very imperfectly understand. 
Shakespeare’s debt to Germany cannot be 
estimated too high. In a sense he was dis- 
covered by the German commentators, as he 
was certainly adopted for their own. Private 
rights of ownership in this priceless property 
it would be idle to maintain and futile to 
grudge. Carlyle’s fine dictum settled the 
matter long since: ‘‘ We are all poets when 
we read a poem well.” Such recreation, 


however, is possible to the tyro in Shake- 
spearean lore. The problem of the quartos, 
the mystery of the lost Hamlet, the research 
into the Prince’s age, these matters are not 








essential to an intelligent enjoyment of the 
play. Itis as well, by the way, that this 
should be so, for the scholars are as hope- 
lessly divided as ever. Prof. Dr. Doring, of 
Berlin, for instance, in his Neuer Versuch zur 
aesthetischen Erklirung der Tragédie (Gaertner, 
1898), identifies the Hamlet of the first re- 
cension with the W. H. of the earlier sonnets, 
and refers them both to William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke. But now Mr. Sidney 
Lee has proved that Thorpe would never 
have addressed my lord of Pembroke without 
the titles of his rank. And if W. H. is not 
Lord Pembroke, what becomes of Dr. 
Déring’s whole contention: ‘‘ Loslésung 
Hamlets von Pembrocke ist das Wort des 
Ritsels ” ? 

What should have become of all the 
dust which the scholars have raised about 
our ears, as we listened to Mr. Forbes 
Robertson as Hamlet? The great buildin 
of Kroll’s Theatre in Berlin was fill 
in all places which command a view of 
the stage. A princess was in the boxes and 
an ambassador in the stalls. The British 
residents in Berlin had assembled to do 
honour to their countrymen; but the bulk of 
the house—as a tailor’s apprentice could have 
proved—was “- E of Germans. Forty 
years, save one, had passed since Shakes- 

eare’s German friends had entertained 
him in his native ise. To many 
who had grown up under this disability, 
it came as a veritable surprise that 
Shakespeare was an English poet. Here 
then, T thought, was the opportunity for 
which this city in the plain had been 
waiting for more than a generation. Now 
was the time to correct the foreign conven- 
tions, to supplement Schlegel and shake off 
the commentators’ yoke, to learn to know 
Shakespeare as his own people know and 
love him. And yet, what was the result? 
Most of them would not realise that they 
had suffered a disability at all. They failed 
even to appreciate its removal, and turned 
the tables on their benefactors, crying out 
for the forty years in the desert. "With the 
almost unique exception of the able critic 
of the Vossische Zeitung—honoris causa nomino 
—one after one they rejected the brilliant 
lesson which had been taught them. One 
after one they turned away from an English- 
man’s rendering of an Englishman’s play 
for the simple reason that it was English, 
This fault was more than the common 
prejudice--less common by far in Germany 
than among ourselves—against everything 
foreign. It was genuine jealousy for 
Shakespeare’s fame, a genuine and seem- 
ingly ineradicable belief that Schlegel’s 
text and Josef Kainz’ personation are 
truer and nearer to the Shakespearean 
Hamlet than the ipsissima verba in Mr. 
Forbes Robertson’s mouth. One critic wrote 
that ‘‘ the just demands which we Berliners 
make of the actor of Hamlet were by no 
means satisfied,” and another appeared to 
formulate those demands by saying ‘Hamlet’ 
in Germany is almost better known than 
‘Faust’ ; the man of culture can repeat whole 
passages by heart ; the ‘Hamlet’ problem is 
always with us, and the performances of the 
best interpreters are familiar to the smallest 
detail.” A third critic wrote more bluntly: 
“Tt touches us Germans to the quick to see 





Shak who has become almost more 
one ot cineline than even our own poets, 
put on the boards in a foreign dress. This 
appliés above all to ‘“‘ Hamlet,” whose turns 
of expression have gone straight into the 
German treasury. The sense of foreignness 
which an English Hamlet creates is 
increased by the iar style in which, as 
we saw last night, the dramatic art of 
land moves. England is the land of 
ition—even in art.” Oh, ye Germans 

and Berliners, confounding thus blindly the 
spheres of native and foreign, what style and 
tradition should the English stage conserve 
but those of Shakes , the Englishman ? 
My goosequill would fain borrow a feather 
from Matthew Arnold’s pen to deal ade- 
quately with the last of these citations. For 
while I am angrily casting about how to 
turn “smug” and ‘“ priggish ” more 
courteously, the lightning of his irony would 
have played upon your pretensions, would 
have stript your self-assertiveness bare, 
would have probed your feelings, thus 
touched to the quick by the sound of Shake- 
speare in his mother-tongue, would have 
pressed the point home again and again 
with a grim facility of a master-hand until 
you cried out for mercy. What is the value 
of this Philistine convention that Hamlet is 
more German than English? What are the 
counterfeits in the “ Semen treasury” to 
the jewels from Shakespeare’s lips? What 
is the gain of your ‘‘ men of culture ” above 
ours that you should be so hyper-sensitive 
to disillusion? I do not question the ex- 
cellence of Schlegel’s rendering. It almost 
ranks with the English Bible among the 
masterpieces of the translator’s art. But 
there is nothing in it from a literary point 
of view which can justify this talk about 
demands. 

gmp acme enough, the fourth volume 
of the re-issue of Schlegel and Tieck’s 
Shakespeare, which Prof. Brandt is editing 
for the Bibliographical Institute in Leip- 
zig, was published at the same time as 
the English company visited Berlin. It 
contains three plays, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Hamlet,” and “Othello,” to each of 
which Dr. Brandt has supplied a_ brief 
introduction and notes. I have read once 
more their “Hamlet” in this “treasury” 
side by side with the Zemple volume, and, 
admirable as it undoubtedly is, if it —_ 
them for the English version, then they have 
no ear for language. To the lovers of 
Shakespeare I need hardly apologise for 
selecti one passage in _ illustration. 
Ophelia’s speech, when Hamlet leaves .her, 
in act iii., sc. i., runs in German as follows: 
‘“« O welch ein edler Geist ist hier zerstért ! 

Des Hofmann’s Auge, des Gelehrten Zunge, 

Des Krieger’s Arm, des Staates Blum’ und 

Hoffnung, 

Der Sitte Spiegel und der Bildung Muster, 

Das Merkziel der Betrachter: ganz, ganz hin ! 

Und ich, der Frau’n elendeste und irmste, 

Die seiner Schwiire Honig sog, ich sehe 

Die edle, hochgebietende Vernunft 

Misténend wie verstimmte Glocken jetzt; 

Dies hohe Bild, die Ziige bliih’nder Jugend, 

Durch Schwirmerei zerriittet : weh’ mir, wehe, 

ee sah, was ich sah, und sehe, was ich 

.” 

As a whole and in detail it is demonstrably 
inferior to the original. Without being 
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h itical, where, we may ask, is “the 
t) ed of all observers” in ‘‘ das Merkziel 
der Betrachter”? How does “die seiner 
Schwiire Honig sog” reproduce the magic 
of the line ‘“‘That suck’d the honey of his 
music vows ’’? or ‘‘ misténend wie verstimmte 
Glocken jetzt” express “Like sweet bells 
jangled, out of tune and harsh”? Where 
are the rhythm and alliteration and sugges- 
tion of 


“That unmatch’d form and feature of blown 
youth 
Blasted with ecstasy,” 


in the translator’s conventional rendering ? 
How different, even, are the associations of 
“ Schwiirmerei”” from the Shakespearean 
“ecstasy.” Has Germany missed nothin 
of beauty by accepting the substitute for so 
long, and was it a tenable attitude, when 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell made Shakespeare’s 
music more melodious, to pretend that they 
preferred their own: 


“When they wiped their mouths and went 
their journey, 
Throwing him for thanks—‘But drought 
was pleasant’” ? 


There was, as I have said, one exception 
to this wilful blindness of the German 
critics. One writer had the grace and wit 
to see that the rare visit of the Lyceum 
company to Berlin should be used to rectify 
the erkin standard. I conclude this protest 
by quoting the following sentences from the 
evening edition of the Vossische Zeitung. It 
is not too late to hope that their candour 
and courage will win their due effect : 


‘* Mr. Robertson’s artistic wisdom,”’ wrote the 
critic, ‘‘ prompted him to lay every stress upon 
the brimming life of the soul. Hamlet moved 
his fellows like a kind of sleep-walker, 
soft of speech and gesture, good-hearted, 
gentle-minded, but with something strange 
upon him. When they addressed him, he turned 
silent, and looked doubtfully at them, like 

rs alien tohis kind. He listened less to 
their words than to his owninward voice. But 
when he was alone, then Hamlet came to life 
indeed. Then, in self-communing, his sensitive 
spirit woke up, and in tones of thunder he 
spoke to his second self, as though another man 
were present before him in the flesh. This 
visionary, keen-sighted, transcendental trait in 
Hamlet, which I never saw worked out before, 
was admirably suited to Mr. Robertson. 
There we had England itself, the land 
of mists and ghosts, and then we rea- 
lised that Shakespeare’s ghosts were some- 
thing more than superstition. . . . Next to this 
slender, tender Hamlet, a tender, slender 
Ophelia—mimosa next to mimosa. I gained 
the impression that Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
performance was not adequately appreciated by 
our German public, perhaps because they 
looked for a more conventional attractive- 
ness, and, therefore, were correspondingly 
disappointed. ‘The more emphatically should 
it be stated that this Ophelia was fully 
worthy of this Hamlet. She, too, was 
thoroughly English, with nothing of that 
Goethe’s girlishness, ripe, sweet and sensuous, 
which our crass German interpreters have gra- 
dually evolved into an ideal of sinful love, the 
precise Antipodes of the true Ophelia. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell gave us the real Ophelia of 
Shakespeare, a maiden shy, pensive, impression- 
able, sweet yielding and timid innocence. 
Her commonest phrase was : ‘I will obey’ ; her 
quickest instinct was fear. She was like a dove 








fluttering in the storm, and falling broken to 
the ground. .... 

‘‘ Ophelia and Hamlet, as rendered to us by 
Mrs.Campbell and Mr. Robertson, were the fore- 
runners of a cleaner morality and a tenderer 
imagination, born too soon into.a world too harsh 
for them, ‘ aristocrats of nervous sensibility,’ as 
the modern catch-word terms it, who owed 
their misfortunes to their too early birth.” 

L. M. 


MR. MEREDITH’S ODE. 
I nave read Mr. Meredith’s Ode in the 


current Cosmopolis with an amazement 
passing words. Amazement for its power, 
amazement for its sins, its fl cles, its 


& | defiant pitching to the devil of all law 
‘recognised even by the boldest, the most 


scornful of merely conventional tradition ; 
amazement—for it fulfils its title, it is itself 
an anarchy, a turbulence, tumultuously 
eruptive as the Revolution in its first un- 
chaining. To say it is not a perfect poem 
would be mild. It challenges all order; it 
has every fault within a poet’s compass, 
except the tame faults, except lack of 
a On the plenitude, the unde- 
niable plenitude, of its aggressive force, it 
seems to stake everything. No one can 
complain that Mr. Meredith fears his fate too 
much. I am in tune with most audacity, 
but Mr. Meredith leaves me gasping. 

You must read the poem once, as you 
play a difficult fantasia once, merely to see 
how it goes; a second time, to begin to read 
it; a third time, to begin to realise it. All 
the arduous power and all the more repel- 
lent vices of Mtr. Meredith’s poetic style are 
here at grips, exalted by mutual antiposition 
and counteraction. Never has he been 
more intermittently careless of grammatical 
construction, obscuring what is already 
inherently difficult. He storms onward like 
his own France, crashing and contorting in 
his path the astonishing sentences, now 
volcanic and irresistibly thundering, now 
twisted and writhing or furiously splintered. 
The metre is likewise; lines blocked, im- 
mobile, inflexible, with needless rubble of 
words, or whirring all ways like snapped 
and disintegrated machinery; yet at times 
forcing their way to rightness through sheer 
inward heat, and leaping like a geyser- 
spout—magnificently impressive. 

For the Ode is wonderful, though an un- 
lawful wonder. The first nine stanzas, 
with all their perverse difficulties and dis- 
features, are of astonishing imagery, 
passages like the loosing of pent fires. Tho 
poem has a devil init. By no other word 
can we describe the magnetic intensity of 
its repellentness and arrestingness. Those 
who overcome their first recoil must end in 
submission—if protesting submission—to 
its potency. o youth could rival the 
nether furnaces of this production of age, no 
young imagination conceive these images 
which outpour by troops and battalia. Mr. 
Meredith’s own language can alone figure 
the poem : 

‘* Ravishing as red wine in woman’s form, 

A splendid Maenad, she of the delirious 

laugh, 

Her body twisted flames with the smoke-cap 

crowned, 











- + » + Who sang, who sang 

Intoxication to her swarm, 

Revolved them, hair, voice, feet, in her 

carmagnole.”’ 
That splendid outburst is all for which I 
have room. If this Ode be not a success 
(as I wish I might persuade myself it is), 
more power has gone to such a failure than 
would make a score of reputations. And 
assuredly much, very much, it were blind 
to call anything but success. 
Francois THompson. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 
XI.—A Wire. 


‘“‘ TyEre’s another!” she exclaimed, as ‘she 
threw down the book. ‘Three books from 
Mudie’s this morning, and not a single one 
I want to read.” 

“What book is that?” I asked. 

“* The Disaster,” she said. 

‘¢ Tt has been well reviewed,’ I remarked. 

“One notice said it was better than Zola 
and better than Stephen Crane,” she said, 
“and sol ordered it. But it’s a translation ; 
and I hate translations; they never seem 
real. And it’s all about the- French—and 
years ago. I’m sure I don’t care what 
French people were doing when I was in my 
cradle.” 

‘“‘ Well, what are the others?” 

She picked them up and read the titles 
from their backs. 

“ Simon Dale and Shrewsbury.” 

“‘ By very capable authors,” I said. 

“Yes, but why does Anthony Hope want 
to write about people he can’t know any- 
thing about—and I don’t care anything 
about ?” 

‘‘The historical novel,” I said, “if well 
done, gives you a sort of insight into a 
period which re 

“‘Pouf!” she said. ‘‘ Do you suppose I 
read novels to get insights into periods ?” 

‘‘- You read them to be amused, no doubt,” 
I said. ‘‘But isn’t it possible to combine 
amusement with 

“No,” she interrupted. ‘“‘ When I am 
instructed I am not amused. Besides, one 
isn’t instructed. When I read a historical 
novel I know all the time that the people 
aren’t real people; and even if they were, 
they’re rat And I really don’t care much 
about people who have been dead for 
hantiols of years.” 

“Then do you like novels about the 
future — Looking Backwards, or The Time 
Machine?” 

She pondered a moment, wrinkling her 
brows. ‘ Well, I can’t say that I exactly 
like them,” she said; ‘‘ but one has to read 
them, because everyone talks about them. 
But how can you be really interested in 
people who never existed—people you can 
never possibly meet ?”’ 

“Then the novel you want is a novel 
dealing with people of the present time? 
The Society novel ? ” 

“Oh, no! Not the Society novel. The 

eople are less real than—than the Martians. 
Now, let me see—I think, if I could order 
a novel, I would get Mr. Hope, or Mr. 
Wells, or Mr. Frankfort Moore, to sit down 
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and write a story about the people he knows, 
the sort of people one meets every day, only 
—you know—put into strange situations. 
They can do it, ’m sure. Look at J Forbid 
the Banns, and The God in the Car. Mr. 
Frankfort Moore wrote one of them, didn’t 
he? And yet he will write stories about 
stupid people in the last century.” 

“Then you want stories about the present 
time?” 

“Of course. It’s the present time now, 
isn’t it? And now is the most important 
time.” 

“ And about people you know something 
of ?” 

“Well, not about Zulus, like those stories 
I had the other day. Zhe White Hecatomb, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ What about Louis Becke ?” 

“There are always some white people in 
his tales?” 

** And what about Many Cargoes? Jacobs 
writes about bargees, and you don’t know 
any bargees.”’ 

“Yes, I liked Many Cargoes. But, then, 
ou—you—I don’t know, I think I should 
ike to know those bargees.”’ 

“And what about 4 Child of the Jago? 

I should have thought that the people in 
that were a long way further away from 
you than the people of the Middle Ages. 
And you’ve read that twice.” 

“Oh, but it gives one such an insight 
into—— ” 

“T thought you didn’t read novels to get 
an insight into anything.” 

“Oh, bother! How should I know why 
I like a novel?” 

She picked up the three offending books, 
and tied a piece of string round them. 

“You are going out.” she said. ‘“ Do 
leave these at the library and get me some 
more. I don’t mind what they are, so long 
as they are about nice people—who are 
alive.” 

I took the books. 

“ But—mind,” she said, “‘ nothing about 
Cavaliers—or foreigners.” 

“*T will do my best,” I said. 

P “‘Or Jews,” she added, as I reached the 
oor. 





THE WEEK. 








jeer bulky volumes of travel give 

character to the past week’s output 
of books. A timely and important work is 
Lieutenant Seymour Vandeleur’s Campaign- 
ing on the Upper Nile and Niger. This is a 
book which all who are desirous to under 
stand the Niger question, now becoming so 
acute between France and England, will do 
well to turn. The circumstances under 
which the French occupied Bussa and Borgu 
are fully described. Sir George T. Goldie 
supplies an Introduction to the volume ; and 
from it we quote this inspiring and in- 
structive passage : 


‘All geographers and many publicists are 
familiar with the fact that the region in 
question possesses populous towns and a fertile 
soil, and, most important of all, races whose 
industry is untiring, notwithstanding the dis- 





couraging and paralysing effects of insecurity of 
oe coat S pceenel al high. no there 
these races are of. high intelli 

and considerable artistic skill, as displayed in 
their fine brass and leather work. They know 
that the early marriages in those latitudes, and 
the fecundity and vitality of the negro races, 
have, through countless generations, largely 
counteracted the appalling destruction of life 
resulting from slave-raiding, and that under 
reasonable conditions of security the existing 
population might soon be trebled and yet live 
in far greater material comfort than at present. 
They know, in short, that all that is needed to 
convert the Niger Sudan into an African India 
is the strong hand of a Eurepean protector.” 


But the interest of Lieutenant Vandeleur’s 
pages is not wholly political or military. 
Opening the book at random we come upon 
this picture of a valley which was 


‘literally covered with e of all sorts; 
thousands of zebra were placidly feeding with 
innumerable herds of antelope of different 
species—wildebeest, hartebeest, a few mpala, 
and many gazelles, while away in the distance 
there were a few stately giraffe. Secure in 
their numbers, they seemed to scorn the 
presence of three lions which were eagerly 
watching them from one flank, while in the 
middle of the moving mass stood two great 
unwieldly rhinoceros, which contrasted strangely 
with the diminutive gazelles.”’ 


The book is well illustrated, and contains 
some good examples of military sketching. 





Ir Lieutenant Vandeleur’s book allies itself 
to the Niger trouble, Mr. Lionel Decle’s 
Three Years in Savage Africa throws light 
on problems connected with our South 
African possessions and interests. The 
dedication of the book to Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
is significant. Mr. Decle is of French 
extraction, and, according to the account 
which Mr. H. M. Stanley gives of him in the 
Introduction he has written to the volume, 
he has been a great traveller from boyhood. 
In 1890 he was entrusted with a scientific 
mission by the French Government. On 
his return to France ‘“‘he was reproached 
with having been too partial towards the 
British Administrations in the various 
countries he had travelled, and especially 
with having been too biassed against the 
French padres in Uganda, and having 
charged them with political intrigue.” Later, 
Mr. Decle accompanied his friend Mr. Cust, 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, on a nine months’ 
tour in South Africa. The great journey 
northward to the Zambesi, and thence to 
Lake Tanganika, which this book records, 
was begun in 1891, and was carried out 
with the usual quantum of adventures and 
disagreeables. Mr. Stanley answers for the 
readableness of the book: “‘No page is 
dull . . . his touch is light, his language 
clear and idiomatic, his tastes are simple, 
and the result is one of the brightest books 
of travel we ever read.” 





Tue South Sea Islands are the subject of 
a book of travel, entitled Brown Men and 
Women, by Mr. Edward Reeves, a New 
Zealand writer, who knows the islands well. 
Mr. Reeves is very bitter against political 
missionaries, and against all who interfere 
with the freedom and native traits of the 








islanders. Indeed, one of his aims is to 
show 
“‘how superior in happiness the healthy, 
singing, laughing, well-fed, fat, sober, om 
owning, young or old South Sea Island savage, 
erect and tall, without a care or a curse, is to 
the white slave of Stepney, to the drunken 
barbarian of Glasgow Wynds, to the landless, 
joyless, Wiltshire hind, ing stolidly, with 
wed back and bent head, day after day nigher 
the workhouse, and, more than all, to the 
starving, diseased, little we children of 
Deptford, growing up in Old England, a 
and a curse to the next generation.” 
Mr. Reeves has illustrated his book with a 
number of fine photographs of South Sea 
Islanders, men and women, especially the 
beautiful women of Samoa and Tahiti and 
Haapi. Some of these girls might be the 
heroines of Mr. Louis Becke’s stories of 
“ Reef and Palm.” 

Mr. Gregory's Letter-Box, 1813-30, is a 
curiously entitled book. The “Mr. Gregory” 
is the Right Honourable William Gregory, 
whose autobiography was edited b y 
Gregory four years ago. Lady gory 
now supplements that work by these 
selections from her husband’s grandfather’s 
political correspondence. Mr. Gregory was 
Under-Secretary for Ireland from 1813 to 
1831. Lady Gregory writes : 


“TI see no need to apologise for their pub- 
lication, purchase and perusal being non- 
compulsory, but I may quote a sentence of Lord 
Rosebery’s: ‘The Irish question has never 
passed into history, for it has never passed out 
of politics.’ And also a word said to me by 
Mr. Lecky, that far less is known of the early 
part of this century in Ireland than of the close 
of the last.” 


There will be found in this volume letters to 
and from Lord Wellesley, Mr. Peel, Mr. 
Croker, Lord Talbot, and others. There 
can be no question that the book is important 
to students of Irish history. 





Mr. Eryzst Rays has put forth a volume 
of Welsh Ballads inspired by, or directly 
araphrased from, old Welsh models. In 
is notes at the end of the volume Mr. Rhys 
gives the following account of his aims: 


‘* In the foregoing ms, whether original 
or not, it will be found that what may be called 
the traditional method has generally been 
followed in transferring Welsh words or Welsh 
characteristics into English verse. The idio- 
syncrasy of Welsh verse can at best, however, 
be very imperfectly maintained in an English 
medium; and the present writer has cared 
more to keep to the spirit than the exact letter 
of the old poets in The Black Book of Car- 
marthen and The Red Book of Hergest. Their 
poems are given here, accordingly, rather as 
paraphrases than translations; with everything 
freely eliminated that seemed likely to cause 
friction, or make their chances of being imme- 
diately enjoyed, as poetry must be if it is to 
have its free and full effect.” 


Te second volume is issued in Messrs. 
George Bell & Son’s edition of the works of 
George Berkeley. It will be remembered 
that the Introduction to the first volume was 
written by the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour. 
The bulk of the present volume is taken u 
by Berkeley’s Alciphron, a work to whi 
the pm | reader to-day is a stranger. 
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Nevertheless the editor, Mr. George 
Sampson, writes : 

‘“* Alciphron was, and is likely to be, the most 
gunely paar bes Berkeley’s sage ae 
simply and vario entertaining, with meri 
that & outbalance ‘ts defects .. . . Were its 
philosophical value . . . less it would still be 
eagerly read, for, in an of delicate and 
symmetrical prose, it stands distinguished by 
its delicacy and symmetry.” 

Alciphron consists of seven dialogues, in 
which the Free-thinker is considered as 
atheist, libertine, enthusiast, scorner, cynic, 
metaphysician, fatalist and sceptic. 





Mr. Vernon Bracksurn has put forth a 
comely volume of musical appreciations 
under the title of Zhe Fringe of an Art. A 
photogravure portrait of Gounod faces the 
title-page. 








THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE HUMOURS OF BOOKSELLING. 


R. JOHN SHAYLOR, of Messrs. Simp- 

kin, Marshall & Co., is perhaps the 

ripest bibliopole in London, and his store of 

bookselling anecdotes must be well-nigh in- 

exhaustible. He has just given a budget of 

these to the Publishers’ Circular, from which 

we take leave to reprint a portion of Mr. 

Shaylor’s highly entertaining article. Mr. 
Shaylor writes : 

“The following specimens of humour are 
without classification, and readers must 
decide for themselves to which class they 
belong, collected as they have been at 
random from many hundreds of a similar 
character. A scholar and a gentleman 
entering a bookseller’s shop inquired for a 
translation of Omar Khayyam: ‘No,’ said 
the bookseller promptly, ‘there is no such 
book. Homer wrote the Jiiad and the 
Odyssey—both of which I have in stock, but 
he did not write the book you are inquiring 
for.’ The bookseller evidently had not heard 
of the now popular Persian poet. Another 
recently had an important inquiry for a 
book the only clue to which that could be 
given was that it had a Hermit Crab on the 
cover. The intelligent bookseller had no 
difficulty in recognising that Drummond’s 
Natural Law was the book required; on the 
other hand, little intelligence was shown by 
the bookseller who instructed his collector 
to try the Journal of Horticulture office for a 
copy of Wilberforce on the Incarnation, he 
evidently thinking that the Incarnation was 
a variety of the carnation. An inquiry was 
once made of an assistant for a certain book 
bound in russia, when answer was given 
that he did not think it could be done in 
Russia, but he thought he could get it done 
in Rome. During the brilliant summer of 
1893, it will be remembered that wasps 
were very plentiful. A bookseller having 
to obtain on three separate occasions a 
copy of Aristophanes’ Wasps, ventured the 
opinion that he believed the copies were 
required for some experts who were inquir- 
ing into the cause of the plague. . 


‘“‘A mind conversant with the ‘titles of 


books is all that is necessary to translate 
what works were required when the following 
were asked for: ‘ est Small Travellers,’ 
and ‘Alice the Mysterious,’ by Bulwer, 
explained themselves. Homer’s ‘The Ills 
he had,’ and Ossar’s ‘Salvation Wars,’ 
were only Homer’s Jliad and COssar’s 
Helvetian Wars slightly altered. ‘Curiosities 
of a Woman-Hater’ was only Curiosities 
of Nomenclature. ‘ Little Monster,’ by J. M. 
Barrie, the author of ‘ Widow’s Thumbs,’ 
sounds peculiar. It ap rather disloyal 
to ask for ‘The Queen’s Beer,’ but it was 
Her Majesty’s Bear that was wanted. Hall’s 
‘Bear Track Hunting’ for Hall’s Bric-a- 
Brac Hunter; ‘ All the Nights’ (Hall & 
Knight’s) Algebra and ‘Sun and Shines’ 
(Sonnenschein’s) Arithmetic show gross 
ignorance of educational literature. 

Although, according to Dr. Johnson, 
‘ Wit will never make a man rich,’ yet 
human nature would be poor indeed 
without it. Probably this explains the 
strange habit of associating a certain class 
of imaginary literature with certain days. 
Thus regularly on April 1 inquiries would 
be made by some small boy, or a bigger 
one denuded of wit, for ‘The History of the 
World before the Creation’; another would 
inquire for ‘A Treatise on the Extraction of 
Milk from the Pigeon,’ by a ‘ Practical 
Fancier’; or, again, ‘The Extraordinary 
Adventures of Adam’s Grandfather,’ written 
by himself; failing that, get ‘A Pattern of 
Eve’s Fig Leaves,’ by an ‘ Experienced 
Dressmaker.” 

Ignorance on the part of readers is 
accountable for the frequent inquiries made 
for books supposed to have been written by 
certain characters in fiction, such as ‘The 
Idols of the Market Place,’ by Squire 
Wendover, mentioned in Robert Elsmere. 
‘Sweet Bells Jangled,’ quoted by Anstey in 
The Giant’s Robe. ‘The Pilgrim’s Scrip,’ 
by Richard Feverel, from G. Meredith’s 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel, and many times 
have the ‘ Electric Creed,’ by Marie Corelli, 
mentioned in 7'he Romance of Two Worlds, 
been asked for. ... 

A lady recently asked a London book- 
seller if he had in stock the sequel to 4 
Fallen Angel, by one of them. She believed 
there was such a book, but did not know 
the exact title; had he, she suggested, The 
Eloping Angels that she ‘could see, as 

rhaps that might be the book she was 
ooking for. ‘No,’ replied the bookseller, 
he had not; and unwittingly, and without 
sufficient reflection, he ventured the remark 
that he had in stock the Heavenly Twins, 
perhaps that would be the sequel. The re- 
coil can be better imagined than expressed.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. BARNES, OF ZUMMERZET (?). 


Smr,—I fear that my causeries have not 
the symmetry of the ornithorhyncus, or 
whatever fascinating beast it was that the 
late Sir Richard Owen reconstructed from a 
single bone. Mr. Andrew Lang, in recon- 
structing my arguments from a single short 





quotation in your admirable paper, has 








made me say or imply things which I never 
even dreamed of—as he will admit, as soon 
as he has done me the honour to peruse the 
full text of my paper in the Pall Mali 
Magazine. He will then acknowledge that I 
did not attempt ‘destructive criticism ” of 
his “ native lan and literature”; that 
I did not rate the dialect-writers of Scotland 
on a level with those of Somerset ; or indulge 
in a general orgie of folly. It will give me 
the greatest pleasure to discuss with Mr. 
Lang any of the questions raised in my 
causerie or his letter; but if we begin by 
criticising what we don’t happen to have 
read wo shall only be darkening counsel. 

‘* Phonetically,” says Mr. Lang, ‘“‘ Zummer- 

zetese may be interesting, but I confess to being 
much more interested in dialects that preserve 
words and phrases which modern English has 
lost. The dialect of Scotland does preserve 
such words and phrases in large numbers. If 
Zummerzetese so, do manus, it is more 
interesting than I gathered from a study, by no 
means prolonged or elaborate, of the works of 
Mr. Barnes.” 
On this let me say: (1) William Barnes (as 
Mr. Lang may discover with no effort 
beyond that of reading my article) was not 
a Somersetshire, but a Dorsetshire, man, and 
used the Dorsetshire dialect. The correction 
is, no doubt, trivial; but we may as well be 
accurate. 

(2) The dialects of the South-West of 
England (of Somerset, Dorset, Devon, and 
Cornwall), though quite distinct, do pre- 
serve large numbers of words and phrases 
which modern English has lost—old English 
words, French words, Celtic words. They 
are rich in varying degrees: but each is 
rich in such words. For proof of this I 
refer Mr. Lang to the publications of the 
English Dialect Society. 

(3) But surely dialect in poetry appeals 
by something more than this merely philo- 
logical interest. We do not, I apprehend, 
define or summarise the value of dialect in a 
song of Burns by saying that it preserves 
words which modern English has fost. To 
certain kinds of verse dialect adds a peculiar 
charm—and a charm which is essentially 
poetical rather than —. 

(4) If Mr. Lang deny this, I retire. If 
he grant it, I proceed, and urge that, though 
Barnes be a vastly inferior poet to Burns, 
there is no reason why he should be denied 
the chance which has never been denied to 
Burns; no reason why he should be for- 
bidden to write ‘“‘elem” for ‘elm,’’ while 
Burns is allowed to write “ aik” for ‘ oak.” 
I submit that if native speech, inflection, 
accent, add charm, in Mr. Lang’s S aggar 
to Northern song, they may possibly add 
charm to Southern song. Mr. Lang, as a 
Northener, may not be able to perceive it 
there: but I do not see why he should 
exalt that simple accident into a principle 
of criticism.—l am, &c., 

A. T. QuimtzR-Coven. 





Str,—It seems to me that Mr. Lang, with 
characteristic but amiable indiscretion, has 
entered the lists against or Quiller-Couch 
singularly ill-equipped. Mr. Lang can 
see nothing in the poetry of William Barnes 
but “oddly spelled English,” he is either 





painfully ill-acquainted with his subject, or 
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shows a lack of appreciation for simple, 
direct, and often acutely realised lyric verse, 
which one is surprised to find in so sedulous 
a nurse of younger reputations. Indeed, on 
the face of it, he is sadly in the dark. To 
begin with, Barnes did not write in the 
Somerset, but in the Dorset, dialect; I 
assure Mr. Lang that there are marked 
differences to the trained ear; and why, in 
the name of all wild parallels, compare the 
whole of Scots verse-writers with those pro- 
duced by a single English county? a 
comparison is to be made at all, let it be 
between all England and all Scotland, or, if 
_ Lang prefer it, say between Dorset and 

OSS. 

On Mr. Lang’s theory that the dialect of 
Barnes is only ‘‘ oddly spelled English,” it 
may be an interesting exercise for him, and 
all of his belief, to give the ordinary 
equivalents for such words as these: Anewst, 
backbron’, amper, blooth, branten, tutty, marrels, 
colepexy, hidybuck, gally, dunt, drashel; and if, 
after this, Mr. Lang is prepared to re- 
consider Barnes as a poet, let him turn to 
such verses as ‘‘ Ellen Brine of Allenburn,”’ 
“Fatherhood,” “In the Spring,” ‘ The 
Love Child,” and, as it has always appeared 
to me, that wonderful piece of faithful 
realisation, ‘‘Evenén in the Village.”—I 
am, &c., ©. K. Burrow. 

Highgate: March 7. 





WHY NOT SCHOOLS IN LITERATURE? 


Srr,—Tell me why an author, no less 
than a painter, should not belong to a 
school? Watts, for instance, paints clearly 
under the influence of Titian. Sir John 
Millais has himself called his contribution 
to the Diploma Gallery of the Royal 
Academy ‘A Souvenir of Velasquez.” 

Most of us have seen the well-known 
remark of Guizot’s, that ‘‘a great artist is 
perpetuated not merely by his own works, 
but he collects almost always around him 
men who are capable of receiving his inspir- 
ation, of being penetrated by his spirit. 
While these disciples do not possess that 
original genius, which lessons may merely 
develop and direct, they are in no sense 
copyists, nor do they join in any servile 
imitation of the models offered them. They 
form, in fact, what is known as a school, 
and add but a greater glory to the manner, 
the name, and the remembrance of its dis- 
tinguished founder.” 

The same rule applies unquestionably in 
literature. Let us take the two most distin- 
guished writers of English prose fiction— 
George Meredith and Thomas Hardy. In 
the first case, we may discern the influence 
of Victor Hugo, Dickens, Carlyle, Disraeli, 
Byron, and Ruskin, not to mention many 
others. In the case of Thomas Hardy, 
one finds other spirits at work. His 
English style is purer than Mr. Meredith’s, 
and, while it owes much of its weight to 
that philosophic school of which, perhaps, 
George Eliot was the most popular ex- 
ponent, he writes, at his best, rather 


as a poet than a Spencerian psychologist. 
Certain things in Mr. Hardy remind us of 
Balzac ; lines here and there have the ring 
of Swinburne ; yet, on the whole, he owes, 
perhaps, less to his predecessors and con- 








temporaries in literature than any other 
author at present in England. 

And what effect have these two men of 
genius produced on the yo r authors of 
their generation? George Meredith has, 
undoubtedly, the greater number of so- 
called imitators. Men who do not read him 
at all are accused of copying him. This 
may be due to the fact that both Meredith 
and his supposed copyists have an admira- 
tion for Victor Hugo. Mr. Hardy, on the 
other hand, being an observer of life rather 
than a student of books, has a smaller 
following, and, indeed, unless a writer 
ventures to introduce a rustic into his 
story, he need never fear any accusation 
of catching the “ Hardy trick.” 

We all remember Andersen’s sad, but too 
cynical, story of the toy nightingale. The 
whistle’s note was considered far more 
natural, pleasing, and ‘‘ inevitable” than 
the bird’s song. The tale is a good one, 
but not quite fair to the critical faculty. As 
a matter of fact, real singers do not, and 
have not in the past, suffered long under 
neglect and misprision. And when a genuine 
voice has been for a little while overlooked, 
the reason is to be found, not in the out- 
screaming of a successful impostor, but in 
the sweeter singing of some better night- 
ingale. And then, after all, some of us 
prefer canaries. The cuckoo fascinates 
many. Great poets have loved the lark. 
Some ladies adore a parrot. Why not be 
amiable and leave our neighbours to choose 
their own birds? I, for my part, had a 
friend who worshipped a few geese. As 
geese, they were p — My friend, I 
remember, found owls, in comparison, a 
bore and doves immoral, Are we not 
equally capricious about our authors? 
Your dearest genius gets on my nerves. 
The boon companion of my sleepless soul 
seems, to your mind, a very tedious, a 
most pedantic and affected and unreadable 
second-rate wretch. Your wife dotes on 
the pages of Mrs. So-and-So—a woman 
you hate. Your son drenches his youth in 
poetry which makes you sick. My sister 
can sit spell-bound on a summer’s day over 
volumes which I could not read if they were 
the last left on this earth. My cousin’s 
library—his Paradise—would be to me the 
tomb of every belief in literary art. Yet 
your wife, your son, my sister, and my 
cousin are intelligent creatures. They have 
a right to their caprices, and could justify 
them with chapter and verse from the 
judgments of established reviewers. What, 
for instance, could one say to a young 
gentleman who, on being reproached for 
his admiration of an absurd work, quotes 
the laurelled and enormous Mr. X. in 
— of his vulgarity ? 

ow, what, you will ask, has all this 
pretty jumble about pictures and parrots, 
and Victor Hugo, and mistaken relatives, to 
do with a literary school? I believe I mean 
that this is a large world, and that there is 
ample room for masters, disciples, and 
readers. Let us by all means take our 
nightingale, our owl, or our goose, but let 
us know him to be such. My poor friend, 
whom I can never quote too often, loved her 
geese, not because she thought them stars, 


the proverb for stupidity. All I ask is 
clearness ; the present impulse seems rather 
toward confusion. I see all the newspapers, 
and, so far as I can judge, no two critics 
— in their estimate of a book. One may 
ike it because it is romantic, the other con- 
demns it because he has never heard people 
talk “like that.” Another volume is found 
by a family journal a message to the age, 
while one is warned by an equally respect- 
able weekly to lift it with the tongs and 
place it where the flames are quickest. In 
the more serious branches of literature one 
historian is lauded because he is so dull that 
no one will trouble to refute his assertions ; 
another is denounced because he is so 
brilliant that he must be mistaken. One is 
quite certain that English history was never 
meant to be in the least entertaining. ‘But 
I stay too long with you, I weary you.” 
(Now and again I venture to quote Shake- 
speare, for he is still read a little, even by 
ose who write at great length about 
him).—I am, &c., A BEGrInnEr. 





THE BOOKLESS EAST-END. 


Srr,—Our attention has been called to 
some remarks in your issue of February 26, 
under the heading of ‘‘ The Bookless East- 
End,” which are obviously intended for our 
establishment, and, as some of the remarks 
made are in our mind more likely to injure 
than to help our business, we feel bound to 
address a few words to you on the matter. 
It is patent that the writer of the article has 
little or no knowledge of second-hand book- 
sellers, or he would have known our firm, 
which, having been in existence since 1820, 
has a reputation almost as well known in 
the United States of America as it has in 
this country. As your correspondent, in 
your issue of March 5, truly points out, we 
have by far and away the 5 A seme collection 
of second-hand books in London. But above 
and beyond the different classes of books 
enumerated by your correspondent, we have 
the largest stock of miscellaneous literature, 
not ay in London, but in England; and, 
as we number amongst our clients all sorts 
and conditions of men, from the nobility 
down to the humble mechanic, we believe 
we may claim that there is one book- 
seller’s shop between Aldgate and Stratford, 
notwithstanding the opinion of the writer 
of your article to the contrary. Trusting 
you will insert this,—We remain, yours truly, 

E. Gzorce & Son. 

[ Messrs. George & Son do not seem to 
have perceived that our contributor’s search 
in the East-End was avowedly for new-book 
shops. The mention of Messrs. George & 
Son’s secondhand-book shop—the importance 
of which was well known to our contributor 
—was purely incidental, and was certainly 
not intended to be uncomplimentary. | 





WAGNERIANA. 


Str,—A few years ago some of the letters 
which Richard Wagner addressed to August 
Roeckel were published, and form an in- 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the master and of the way in which he 
regarded his creations. Written to an 








but because they were ordinarily considered 





intimate and life-long friend, they are full 
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of the spontaneous expression of his inner 
life, and throw a strong light on the relation 
te each other of the two sides of his nature— 
the artistic and the philosophical. It is in 
the seventh of these published letters that 
we find a most interesting account of the 
discrepancy that existed for years between 
Wagner the artist and Wagner the philo- 
sopher, as well as a very clear statement of 
what is in reality the intrinsic value of his 
work. 

“The period,” he says, ‘‘ when I began 
to write from direct intuition dates from 
‘The Flying Dutchman’; this was followed 
by ‘Tannhiuser’ and ‘Lohengrin’; and 
whatever poetic expression may be found in 
these it must be ascribed to the sublime 
tragedy of self-renunciation, of the denial of 
the Will—a denial as conscious and volun- 
tary as in the end it is inevitable, a denial 
which alone gives deliverance. It is this 
feature which imparts to my poetry and 
to my music its consecration, without which 
all that they may have of pathos and 
of power to quicken and kindle emotion 
could not possibly belong to them.”* 

He then goes on to say that while his 
intuitive perception as an artist always 
guided him with such unerring certainty to 
make self-sacrifice the supreme means 
whereby final deliverance is wrought out, 
his conclusions as a philosopher had led him 
to build up a world of optimistic Hellenism, 
in which the sinking of the individual will 
has, of course, no place. 

This curious conflict between reason and 
instinct continued so long that he had 
sketched out a large part of the Nibelungen 
Dramas before he was able to harmonise 
his philosophical with his artistic nature. 
It was during the composition of the 
Gotterdimmerung (which was the first part 
of the tetralogy finished) that the long 
period of “Sturm und Drang” came to an 
end. The original form of the closing scene 
of this drama may be mentioned as the one 
instance where the philosophy of the author 
overpowered his intuition, to which in his 
previous works he had invariably remained 
true. In this case the result was so com- 
pletely unsatisfactory that the crisis was 
perhaps hastened ; and the offending passage 
was happily rewritten, after the inspiration 
of the artist had been fully accepted by the 
intellect of the thinker. 

The works that followed deal (as we 
— expect) more consciously and directly 
with the a es questions that concern 
mankind. “Tristan and Isolda” de- 
lineates Love in its intense personal form as 
a “terrible torture” (so Wagner describes 
it in these letters), we may also learn there- 
from how it is possible to pass through that 
fiery furnace : 

** To lose the pain of consciousness, 
And quench at last the life-long thirst 
In deepest founts of cosmic life.”’ 
The last finished work, ‘ Parsifal,” portrays 
Love in its sublimated impersonal form, 
when it is the same thing as (and, indeed, 
would better be called) sympathy, or suf- 
fering with (Mitleid) all sentient creatures ; 
and in this final stage of evolution it is 

















shown to be the strongest ethical power in 
the world. And both dramas demonstrate 
(1) the nothingness of external phenomena 
in their forms of Time and Space; (2) the 
fact that human suffering is directly propor- 
tional to the — of the distinction 
which the ‘‘ego” draws between itself and 
the ‘‘non-ego”’; and, furthermore, we learn 
that sooner or later, with more suffering or 
with less, the walls of pax‘ition crumble 
away, and the Self passes out into the 
boundless life of the uziverse. 
A. Broprick Buuocx. 
Rome: Nov. i7, 1897. 





ROUND TOWERS. 


Srr,—In your review of the — 
of that discredited volume of enry 
O’Brien’s on The Round Towers of Ireland 
you offer some suggestions as to the pro- 
bable need for these towers, which exist in 
Scotland as well as Ireland. 

You will pardon me for saying that a 
close examination of these towers would 
show that in every case your suggestions are 
somewhat out of date. The researches of 
Dr. Petrie and Mr. Joseph Anderson have 
shown very conclusively that, taking into 
consideration the form of these towers, their 
isolation and their internal arrangements, 
as well as by numerous references in the 
early annals, they were solely intended to 
afford an asylum for the ecclesiastics, and 
a place of security for the relics, such as 
books, bells, crosiers and shrines, under their 
guardianship. These things were regarded 
with extraordinary veneration by the Celtic 
tribes, and they took remarkable care in 
providing a place of safety for them. 

The substantial character of the building 
attests that these towers were not built for 
any temporary purpose, but to resist the 
ravages of the Northmen—a constant source 
of terror.— Yours truly, 

93, Devonport-road : 

March 5. 


Davin Srort. 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


“Paris” M. Zona’s Paris has received 

By Emile Zola. the instant and careful atten- 

tion of English critics, both in 

Mr. Vizetelly’s translation and in the 
original. Yet most of the reviews of Paris 
are descriptive rather than critical. The 
complexity and populousness of the book have 
amazed, and weed somewhat paralysed, the 
critical mind. Apartfrom this, there isno doubt 
that, asthe Daily Chronicle says, the interest 
of the book is psychological rather than 
literary ; and that “it is impossible . . . for 
any book written by M. Zola to be received 
at this moment solely upon its literary 
merits and demerits. Inevitably, it is an 
incident in a dramatic history, and an item 
in the controversy between the sturdy 
novelist and the corruption he has attacked.” 
Paris, says the Atheneum, “can hardly be 
praised from the standpoint of a work of 
art; it is far more a disguised pamphlet or 
sermon.” The Westminster Gazette ranks 


"Briefe an August Roeckel von Richard Wagner. | Paris below Lourdes and Rome : ‘There was, 
V., p. 66 sqq. 


Leipzig, 1894. 


in spite of obvious faults, a human interest 











which redeemed those books, and made 
them something more than tracts for the 
times, or pictures of the nineteenth century 
in the lurid medium of M. Zola’s imagina- 
tion. But Paris is a laborious effort to cover 
the ground in a manner which cannot be 
artistic as a whole, and which in detail is, 
for the most part, highly disagreeable.” 
On this phase of the book the critic we are 
quoting writes : 

“In order that the book may be complete, 
every class in Paris must make its ap ce, 
every phase of high life and low life (it is as a 
rule low life in both cases) must be described. 
Our old friend from Lourdes and Rome, the 
Abbé Pierre Froment, is once more the peg on 
which it all has to hang. The unfortunate man 
is kept trotting from pillar to post, appearing 
here, reappearing there, passing breathlessly 
from the financier’s drawing-room to the slums 
of Montmartre, from the church to the chamber, 
from the salon of the old nobiesse to the boudoir 
of the demi-mondaine—not because there is any 
cogent reason why he should visit such places, 
but because the colossal enterprise of his creator, 
M. Zola, requires that he should see everything 
and expose everything.” 


The Daily Telegraph’s critic writes in the 
same vein : 


“Descriptive details, personal details, political 
details, business details—details ad nauseam, 
exuberant, bewildering, and wearisome—fur- 
nish M. Zola with materials for the padding- 
out of his stories to unconscionable dimensions. 
Paris compels its readers to become intimately 
acquainted with scores of personages—mostly 
ignominious—who are to the leading characters 
of the romance exactly what walking ‘supers ’ 
are to the ‘principals’ of an historical play. 
Nobody wants to read the elaborate biography 
and chological analysis of a journalist or 
stockbroker, legislator or speculator, who just 
flits across the stage as an illustration of bad 
manners and worse morals, and then vanishes 
permanently from the scene without having 
awakened the least desire in any of the audience 
to learn what ultimately becomes of him. Such 
people crowd M. Zola’s turgid pages, and are 
altogether unworthy of serious attention.” 


The Zimes’ and Chronicle’s critics fasten 
upon M. Zola’s social philosophy, his 
estimate of the present condition of Paris 
and his prescience—if it be prescience—of 
its future destiny. ‘The novel,” says the 
Times, ‘‘is a scathing satire professedly 
founded on facts, many of which are rn- 
deniable.” 


Says the Daily Chronicle : 


‘* With all his faith in France and all his 
zeal for her future glory, this volume is a more 
daring and a more concentrated indictment of 
modern society as it is seen in France than the 
most scathing of the earlier books. La Terre 
was a marvellous epic of rural brutality. 
Germinal ,was a hideous exposure of the in- 
dustrial world, as L’ Argent was of the swindling 
which parades as high finance. Other evils of 
Parisian life were pictured with equal power, 
and, although the methods were not always 
beautiful, the manifest sincerity of the whole 
is now acknowledged by all who understand. 
But in Paris we have a kind of concentration.” 


The Zimes, commenting on the tone of 
the book, says : 

“The best excuse for his final lapse into 
despairing pessimism is the rottenness and cor- 
ruption he sees all around him. Pourriture is, 
we presume, the word in the original French, 
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and there is no exact synonym in our language, 
Pourriture is never ial; it pervades and 


taints everything like blood poisoning.” 
Yet both these critics give prominence to 


M. Zola’s curious optimism. M. Zola, says 
the Times, 


“is almost as rhapsodical as Hugo as to the 
glorious destinies of the centre of civilisation. 
Looking out from the heights of Montmartre, 
as he has often done, at the last he sees Paris 
no longer in the blackness of shadow, but 
illuminated in the bright radiance of a sinking 
sun. He sees the symbolical promise of a 
glorious harvest. Unfortunately, patriots must 
possess their souls in patience. It is but cold 
comfort to know that reason in the end must 
prevail over superstition, and that a religion 
grafted upon science will come to the birth by 
the sure but slow processes of evolution.” 


And the Daily Telegraph says that M. 
Zola’s forecast of a new religion is the 
most hopeful and attractive feature of Paris. 
It quotes the following passage : 


** * Who can say,’ he writes, ‘ that science will 
not some day quench the thirst for what lies 
before us? A religion grafted on science is the 
indicated, certain, inevitable finish of man’s 
long march towards knowledge. He will come 
to it at last as to a natural haven, as to peace in 
the midst of certainty, after passing every form 
of ignorance and terror on his road. Is there 
not already some indication of such a religion ? 
If precursors, scientists, and philosophers— 
Darwin, Fourier, and others—have sown the 
seed of to-morrow’s religion by casting the good 
word to the passing breeze, how many centuries 
will be required to raise the crop? People 
always forget that before Catholicism grew up 
and reigned in the sunlight, it spent four 
centuries in germinating and sprouting from 
the soil. Grant some centuries to this religion 
of science, of whose sprouting there are signs 
= all sides, and by and bye the admirable 
ideas of some Fourier will be seen expanding 
and forming a new Gospel, with desire servin 
as the lever to raise the world, work accep 
by one and all, honoured and regulated as the 
very mechanism of natural and social life, and 
the passions of man excited, contented, and 
utilised for human happiness!’ ” 


“This,” says the critic, ‘‘may be a vision- 
ary’s utterance, but it is certainly an eloquent 
and impressive one.” 


The Atheneum says that M. Zola’s “ apos- 
trophes to Paris—the Paris of the future, 
which is still to be the centre of light for the 
universe,” are “ eloquent,” and are the best 
parts of the novel. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Week ending Thursday, March 10. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


THE SPRING OF THE Day. By the Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan, D.D. Isbister & Co., Ltd. 5s. 


THe Hoty Bretz. Voi. VI. EzzxKren To 
Maacut. Edited by J. W. Mackail. 
Macmillan & Co. 5s. 


ERAS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH: THE AGE 
OF CHARLEMAGNE. By Charles L. Wells, 
Ph.D, T. & T. Clark. 6s. 


THE BURDENS OF LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By Alfred Rowland. Horace Marshall & 
Son. 3s. 6d. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Grecory’s Lerrer Box, 1813—1830. 
Edited by Lady Gregory. Smith, Elder & 
Co. 12s. 6d. 


EGypt IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; OR, 
MEHEMET ALI AND His SuccESSORS UNTIL 
THE British OccuPpATION IN 1882. By 
D. A. Cameron. Smith, Elder & Co. 6s, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THIRTY-NINE YEARS IN 
THE Army. By Sir Charles Alexander 
Gordon, K.C.B. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Tue Royat Hovsenoip. By W. A. Lindsay, 
Q.C. Kegan Paul. 25s. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


WeEtsH BALLADS, AND OTHER PoEMs. By 
Ernest Rhys. David Nutt. 3s. 6d. 


A BALLAD oF CHARITY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Gerald Wallace. David Douglas. 


CAMEOS, AND OTHER PorEmMs. By Florence G. 
Attenborough. W. Reeves. 


REASON AND Fairu: A REVERIE. Macmillan 
& Co. 3s. 6d. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. — 


Cine Mots Au Pays DEs SomMALIsS. Par Prince 
Nicolas D. Ghika. Georg & Co. (Genéve). 


BrowN MEN AND WOMEN; OR, THE SOUTH 
Sea Isnanps In 1895 AND 1896. By 
Edward Reeves. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. 10s. 6d. 


A MopErn Prteri™ IN JERUSALEM. By John 
Rooker, M.A. §8.P.C.K. 


THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel 
Decle. With an Introduction by H. M. 
Stanley, M.P. Methuen & Co. 21s. 


CAMPAIGNING ON THE UPPER NILE AND NIGER. 
By Seymour Vandeleur, D.S.0. With an 
Siteolinaiion by Sir George T. Goldie. 
Methuen & Co. 10s. 6d. 


Norton -suB-HAmpon. By Charles Task. 
Barnicott & Pearce (Taunton). 


BEtLL’s CATHEDRAL SERIES: PETERBOROUGH, 
THE CATHEDRAL AND SEE. By the Rev. 
W. D. Sweeting, M.A. Norwicu, THE 
CATHEDRAL AND SEE. By C. H. B. 
Quennell. George Bell & Sons. 1s. 6d. 
each. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF Man. ByS. B. G. 
M’KinneEy. Hutchinson & Co. 


A Srupy or Ernicat PRINcIPLES. By James 
we ™ M.A. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 
7s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TourisT’s VADE Mgroum oF FRENCH COL- 
LOQUIAL. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 1s. 


GrEAT Epvucators Serres: Horack MANN 
AND THE ComMMoN ScHooL REVIVAL IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By B. A. Hinsdale, 
Ph.D. Wm. Heinemann. 


THE UNIVERSITY TuToRIAL SERIEs: Livy, 
Book IX. W.B. Clive. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A ROLL OF THE GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF GLASGOW : FROM 318sT DECEMBER, 1727, 
To 3ist DECEMBER, 1897. Compiled by 
ps Innes Addison. James MacLehose & 
ns. 


THE GRENADA HANDBOOK, DIRECTORY, AND 
ALMANAC: 1898. Compiled by Edward 
Drayton. Sampson Low. 


With Bat AND Batt. By George Giffen. 
Ward, Lock & Co. 








A BretiocraPpny oF SKATING. By Fred W. 
Foster. B. W. Warhurst. 5s. 

Tue CARE OF THE SICK AT HOME AND IN THE 
HosPiTaAL: A HANDBOOK FOR FAMILIES 
AND Nurses. By Dr. Th. Billroth. 
Translated by J. tall Edean. Fifth 
edition. Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. 

THE Works oF GEORGE BERKELEY, D.D., 
BisHor oF CroyNnEe. Edited by 
Sampson. Vol. II. George Bell & Sons. 

SENTIMENTAL EpvUcATION: A Youna MAn’s 
History. Translated from the French of 
Gustave Flaubert, by D. F. Hannigan. 2 
vols. H. 8S. Nichols, Ltd. 

QUEEN’s COLLEGE, GALWAY: CALENDAR FOR 
1897-8. Dublin University Press. 

THE Surrotk Sportiva SERIEs: Cyciina. 
By H. Graves, G. Lacy Hillier, and Susan, 
Countess of Malmesbury. Lawrence & 
Bullen, 64d, 

A MANUAL OF AGRICULTURAL BoTANy. From 
the German by Dr. A. B. Frank. Trans- 
lated by John W. Paterson. Wm. Black- 
wood & Sons, 3s. 6d. 


NOTES ON NEW EDITIONS, ETC. 


Mr. James Setu’s Study of Ethical Principles 
(Wm. Blackwood & Sons) has come to us in 
its third edition, which contains new chapters 
on “The Method of Ethics” and ‘“ Moral 
Progress.” 


Mr. D. F. Hannican has translated 
Flaubert’s LZ’ Education Sentimentale, which 
he not unjustly describes as “‘an encyclo- 
peedic novel,” and ‘‘ a vast treasure-house of 
pitiless observation.” Mr. Hannigan claims 
that his translation follows the text minutely, 
and that the author’s characteristics are pre- 
served. Mr. H. 8. Nichols publishes. 


In the “ Great Educators ” “ema Heine- 
mann) series we have a new volume devoted 
to Horace Mann and The Common School 
Revival in the United States. This has been 
prepared by Mr. B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., 
whose ‘single purpose” has been “to set 
before the reader Horace Mann as an educa- 
tor in his historical position and relations.” 


From Messrs. Macmillan & Co. comes a fifth 
edition of Mr. T. Rice Holmes’s History of 
the Indian Mutiny. ‘‘ Among the more 
important alterations and additions are those 
which relate to the Afghan War, the battle’ 
of Sacheta and the events which led up to it, 
the battle of Chinhat, the defence of the 
Lucknow Residency, Havelock’s campaign, 
Lord Canning’s Oudh proclamation, and the 
vexed question of Sir Oolin Campbell’s 
responsibility for the protraction of the war. 
On the whole, the text is enlarged by about 
twenty pages; and several new appendices 
have also been written.” 














Cycling (Laurence & Bullen) is reprinted 
from The Encyclopedia of Sport, with addi- 
tions and alterations, and is the joint work 
of Mr. H. Graves, who deals with the 
general and mechanical branches of the 
subject; Mr. George Lacy Hillier, who 
treats of cycle racing; and Susan, Countess 
of Salisbury, who writes on cycling for 
women. Their articles make a slim book 
illustrated with diagrams. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON 


& CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





IMMEDIATELY: AN IMPORTANT WORK. 


BY THE LATE CAPTAIN SIR RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G., 
F.R.G.S., &. 


THE JEW, THE GIPSY, & EL-ISLAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
** The Thousand and One Nights,”” “ The Book of the Sword,’’ $c, 
Edited, with an Introduction and Brief Notes, by W. H. WILKINS. In large 


demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with Photogravure Portrait of the Author 
from the Picture by the late Lord Letanton. 21s. net. 





SECOND EDITION. 
Edited, with a Preface, by the COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


JOSEPH ARCH. 


The Story of His Life Told by Himself. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Photogravure Portrait, 12s. 


“ Of absorbing interest. Altogether it is a notable book, the story of a great career, 
which has made its mark on the people and the State. No bishop's life was ever issued in 
@ more presentable volume, or under auspices of a more unimpeachable respectability.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


** Full of interest from every point of view. A striking avftobiography.” : 
Manchester Guardian. 





THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE LIBRARY. 
PRICE 5s. PER VOLUME, 
Each in large crown 8vo, half-bownd leather and gilt. 


Volume I., 788 pages, with 530 Original Illustrations, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


By R. LYDEKKER, W. F. KIRBY,R. BOWDLER SHARPE, and other Experts. 


“One of the most remarkable works ever published in an age of ap 
ae ily Tele h. 
“No criticism is | of the volume on Natural History in the Geneon oo 
li . The work is excel ently —a- beautifully printed, neatly illustrated, and 
sensibly and strongly bound. Itisa el of how a book of reference should be produced. 
Its contributors are the highest authorities on zoological science.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 





Volume II., with over 600 pages and 104 Illustrations, beautifully printed 
on art paper. 


ASTRONOMY. 


By J. ELLARD GORE, AGNES CLERKE, and A. FOWLER, 


“* This excellent work, which is not only of a high standard throughout, but remarkably 
free from casual slips. The illustrations which accompany the present volume are fully 
up to date in their standard of excellence; and we may confidently predict for * The 
Concise Knowledge Astronomy’ a long career of usefulness and popularity.” “a 

heneum. 





MESSRS. 


HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW 6s. 


NOVELS. 


PUNCH says :— Life is short, books to be reviewed are multitudinous, and available space 
in Mr. Punch’s columns is exceedingly small. But my Baronite rarely resists the temptation to 
take up a novel bearing the brand HUTCHINSON. They must have a taster of uncommonly quick, 


true instinct. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION. 
“No aoe, will ‘Tota’ be known as the painter of ‘A Yellow Aster,’ but as the author 


of * Poor 
BY IOTA. 


POOR MAX. 


“* A powerful book of deep interest.”’— Academy. 

“ A novel full of thought, wit, character, and am. Mrs, Caffyn justifies her claims to 
fame. We may delight unfeignedly in the inventiveness and skill of one who is surely 
more, or on the way to be more, than an extremely clever writer. It forms a study of 
extraordinary interest, of agreeable variety, of engaging attributes ; it fascinates, and yet 
is pathetic. Besides Judith and Sandy, there are several persons revolving round the 
—— rr = ~ —- as = as the em young author himself. In fact 

pages 8 are wn wish epigram and re an i i ‘ 
sufficient to furnish forth a dozen novels.” — Globe. —— 


BY ALLEN RAINE, 
Author of that Successful Novel “A Welsh Singer.” 


TORN SAILS. 


A Tale of a Welsh Village. 
BY ARABELLA KENEALY. 


WOMAN AND THE SHADOW. 


“ Miss Kenealy’s delightful novel... ..A book which is intensely human.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


BY “ ALIEN.” 


WHEAT IN THE EAR. 


SECOND EDITION. 
ADELINE SERGEANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LADY CHARLOTTE. 


“E of this brilliantly written novel gives ample evidence of her marked 


ability as a story-teller, and of her skill in investing her characters with h 1 
attributes,” Daily Mail, esting her charac with humanly natural 


[Next Week, 





Certainly they have of late introduced to the public some promising new hands.” 


SIXTH LARGE EDITION. 
BY F. F. MONTRESOR. 


AT THE CROSS ROADS. 


“The finest work of fiction published this year.”"—Literary World. 


THIRD EDITION. 
* A notable novel.”’—Daily Chronicle. 
BY M. E. MANN, Author of ‘‘SUSANNAH.” 


THE CEDAR STAR. 


The Academy says :—‘‘ A charming story.” F 

“Among the great mass of novels ‘The Cedar Star’ stands out prominently by virtue 
of its striking qualities. Good—remarkably good. A clever novel.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

“This delightful story is all that a novel shocld be. It is brilliantly written, and full 
of human sympathy. It is, indeed, as charming a piece of fiction writing as I have come 
across for a long time.’’— Queen. 

“* An excellent literary style ; she can draw a character in a few strokes, is inventive of 

plot and abundant in incident; her creations remind one pleasantly of ,Thackeray. The 
author is bound to go far.’"— Punch, 


BY EMERIC HULME BEAMAN. 


THE PRINCE'S DIAMOND. 


“The humour of the situations into which he is forced and his behaviour in them gives 
the most exquisite delight. The‘skill with which Mr. Beaman manipulates this humour is 
really remarkable, his book continually calling up reminiscences of ‘ Jack Bragg’ and 
* Barry Lyndon,’ though, unlike those works, it never becomes monotonous.” 

N.B. Daily Mail, 





BY MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


AGAINST THE TIDE. 


In cloth, gilt, 6s, 
**We congratulate Miss Dickens; this story is by far the best she has yet written— 
deserves especial praise.”— World, 
“‘It is indeed an engrossing stery.”—Academy. 


BY ANNIE 8. SWAN. 


WYNDHAM’S DAUGHTER. 


** Will bear comparison with any of her previous works.”—Scotsman. 





NEW VOLUMES OF HUTCHINSON’S SELECT NOVELS. 


Each in crown 8v0, handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


GRIF. By B. L. Farszon. 


The VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. By Dariey Date. [Jn the Press. 


TATTERLEY. By Tom GALton. [In the Press, 
A STUMBLER in WIDE SHOES. By E. SutTouirre Marcu. 
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THIS SEASONS NOVELS.’ 


THE SPIRIT IS WILLING. 


By PERCIVAL PICKERING, Author of “A Life Awry,’’ &c. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The history is not new in itself; but there is comes em and sympathetic in his 
manner of telling it. His style is simple and unaffected.”— World. 


A DEPARTURE FROM TRADITION, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
ROSALINE MASSON. 
Large crown 8vo, 68. 


“The stories are well conceived and brightly written. They are all interesting and 
perfectly wholesome....... They run smoothly, and the volume is one which may be safely 
ordered from the library.” —Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


By 


ONE CROWDED HOUR. 
By A. BERESFORD RYLEY. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The story is never wearisome, There are clever, if somewhat lurid pictures of certain 
hases of Parisian life, innumerable French sr which have the rare advantage of 


| Mr, Ellis has a Rowen 


A BRANCH OF .LAUREL. 


. By A. B..LOUIS, Author. of ‘*Mallerton.”’ . 
Large crown 8vo, 3s.6d.: « . ' 

. B. Louis, is a v charming story, founded on facts, of the times of 
. and Richeliew, The scene is Jaid in Loudun in 1633, and the glimpses 
afforded of the religious and social life of the period are extremely in‘ . ie 

. Paul's. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, : 
Author of “Patience Sparhawk,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“ Of little novels we have come across, none are more bright and delightfully amusin 
| than Mrs, Athérton’s ‘ His Fortunate Grace,’ a work which has just ap : one W! 

fresh and buoyant 


| threatens to be most successful, It is charmingly, written, in a style so 
| a8 to grapple with one’s attention at once.”— Vanity Fair. 


| TALES OF THE KLONDYKE. 


By T. MULLETT ELLIS. 
Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Me pgm | and a commanding flow of conversation. 
of the land and men upon which he writes. The book 
jew. 





He 
has more. He has a knowl will 
well repay perusal,” — White 





ing correct, and the dialogue is exceptionally neat.”"—Morning Post. 


SECOND LI 


A NEW 


NOVEL. 


EUTENANT CELIA. 


By L. C. DAVIDSON. 
Fully Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A Remarkable Novel, 


IN YEARS OF 


TRANSITION. 


By SAMUEL GORDON. 
Large crown 8vo, 68s, 
“The descriptions of low life in Paris are strong without being coarse ; and the writing is excellent. It is a careful work, with no easy rhetoric and no gaudy colouring.” 


Y 
“ From first to last the interest is absorbing ; there is not a superfluous line, every chapter opens out a fresh development in the character of the hero, It is a book to read and 


think over.” —St. James’s Budget. 


“ A powerfully written story, which holds attention from first to last.””— Freeman's Journal. 


“The work of q true artist 


All throngh such a level of excellence is maintained as to make the selection of striking passages a task both difficult and invidious,”— Weekly Sun. 


A Book of Special Interest to Anglo-Australians. 


SPORTING RE 


MINISCENCES. 


_ By THOMAS HAYDON. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Honourable the EARL OF HOPETOUN, P.C., G.C.M.G. 


Containing Chapters on Flemington, Randwick, the Melbourne Cup, Australian Horses, Theatrical Memoirs, Tasmania, &c., &c. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Haydon’s subjects are the racecourses, the racing, the clubs, the nevess, the coursing, the athletics of the great ‘ island-continent,’ on which he is admittedly an authority. 


For English sport-lovers, therefore, this volume will have strong attraction.” —G@ . 


An Important Military Work. 


LETTERS ON AP 


PLIED TACTICS. 


By Major GRIEPENKERL. Translated by a Retired Officer. 
With 4 Coloured Maps in Text and 5 Large Maps in pocket at end, square demy 8vo, 8s, net. 
*,* The above work reached a Fourth Edition in German, and has been translated into French, Rowmanian, as also into Japanese, by order of the Japanese War Office. 
Lieut.-Col. HENDERSON, Professor of Military History, Staff College, Camberley, writes: ‘It is undoubtedly the most useful and practical book on tactics in any language, 


and the translation into English is admirable. 
“Tt is a work worthy of close study, and an excellent preparation for those who contem 
“* A few more books like this and the occupation of the army crammer will be gone.”— 
“ Admirable lucidity and precision characterise the exereises, from the study 


I shall certainly recommend all officers with whom I have anything to do to get a copy and study it closely.” 


late an attack on the portals of the S College.”—Broad Arrow 


all hall Gazette. 





which young officers will undoubtedly derive much profit.”— Army and Navy Gazette. 


BOOKS bearing on the present ‘state of Public Affairs :— 


EGYPT. . 
LORD CROMER: a Biography. By H. D. Traut, 


D.O.L, With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


SPAIN. 
DON EMILIO CASTELAR. By Davin Hannay. 


With Frontispiece Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


INDIA. 
THE AMEER ABDUR RAHMAN. By Srepuen 


WHEELER, F.R.G.S., sometime Fellow of the Punjab University, With Portraits 
and Maps, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 











GERMANY. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR WILLIAM II. B 


CHARLES LOWE, M.A., Author of “ Prince Bismarck : an Historical Biography,” 
&c, With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Y'LI HUNG CHANG. By Professor Rosert 


UNITED STATES. 
A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 


FROM 1775 TO 1893. By EDGAR STANTON MACLAY, A.M.° With Technical 
Revision by Lieut, ROY C. SMITH, U.S.N. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, gilt top, £1 1s. 6d. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. By James Lowry 


WHITTLE. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
THE RT. HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. By 


S. H. JEYES, With Frontispiece Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHINA. 











K. 


DOUGLAS. With Frontispiece Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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